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ONE SHILLING 


NEW FEARS 
OF FAMINE 


Three hundred thousand people are now in imminent danger of starva- 
tion in the Biafra war zone, thanks to the incapacity of the Nigerian Red 
Cross relief effort. Roger Moody describes how the tragedy has arisen 


on page 4. 


Our picture shows a demonstrator, Miss Eileen Murphy, being silenced 
by a policeman when she shouted “ Remember Biafra” after the two- 
minute silence at the Cenotaph in London on Remembrance Sunday. 
Two Biafran children were later allowed to lay a wreath. 


Below, Suzanne Cronjé shows how a far from impartial body of men, the 
International Observer Team, is being used to silence Biafran allegations 


of genocide in the war zone. 


Observations on the 


Suzanne Cronje 


Biafran allegations of genocide and of 
atrocities committed by Nigerian troops 
have long been dismissed in Lagos, 
London, Washington and elsewhere with 
contempt as “ completely unfounded ”. 


Since last year, these denials have been 
based on the two-monthly reports of 
an international observer team which has 
been in Nigeria since August 1968 at the 
invitation of the Nigerian government to 
testify the good conduct of the federal 
troops and to disprove Biafran “ pro- 
paganda ”, 

In principle, of course, the idea of an 
impartial body of men to witness the 
conduct of the war—any war, for that 
matter—is a good one. At the same time, 
it must be obvious that the value of such 
an exercise must depend entirely on the 
nature of the observers and the method 
of their operation. 


The team in Nigeria is composed of 
representatives from Britain, Canada, 
Poland, Sweden, the Organisation of 
African Unity and the United Nations. 
To carry out their tasks, these six men 
(twelve, counting a number of deputies) 
depend on Nigerian hospitality, Nigerian 
transport and Nigerian guides. 


The composition of the 'team, therefore, 
immediately raises a number of ques- 
tions: 
(1) Can such a small number of 
observers provide the sort of coverage 
which could by any stretch of the 
imagination be called adequate? 


(2) Why does the team not include 
representatives from coun'tries such as 
Tanzania or the Ivory Coast whom the 
Biafrans would be more inclined to 
trust—and who could be relied upon 
to be truly critical in their approach? 


(3) Why are the members of the team, 
with the exception of the UN represen- 
tative, all military men who are more 
likely to sympathise with the Nigerian 
army than with the civilians whose 
interest they are supposed to protect? 


(4) What training have these officers 
and ex-officers had to fit them for their 
task of collecting evidence? Should 
the team not have included interna- 
tional jurists and professionals ex- 
perienced in the investigation of 
crime? 


observers 


(5) Should not the dependence of the 
observer team on the goodwill of the 
Nigerian authorities be stressed when- 
ever their reports—which regularly 
state that no evidence of genocide has 
been found—are cited in support of 
the claim that the Biafrans have no 
cause to fear extermination? 


An honest answer to these questions 
would in itself invalidate the team’s 
reports, but in view of the importance 
which has been attached to the whole 
observer farce by Nigeria and her 
friends, it is worth taking a closer look 
at the attitude of some of these men. 


The first Polish representative, Colonel 
Olkiewicz—who claimed to have spoken 
to “thousands and thousands of Ibos, 
soldiers, their commanders, missionaries 
and relief workers”— said after his 
return to Poland that the Biafran accusa- 
tions were aimed merely to mobilise 
public opinion and charity organisations 
to collect funds for the secessionist 
cause and to discredit the Nigerian 
government. 


Asked about newspaper reports of starv- 
ing children and war victims, he replied, 
“Such pictures can be made everywhere 
to order.” 


Whitewashing 


On the assumption that all Biafrans are 
liars and that the pictures and reports 
of starvation were manufactured as a 
propaganda exercise, it is worth quoting 
from the report of a Swedish Red Cross 
worker on the Nigerian side. 


“ As an illustration of what the situation 
looked like, I would like to describe some 
of the things I saw during an inspection 
tour in the ‘South’, in the Uyo/Ikot 
Ekpene area, in the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1968. Although such an account is 
not of any ‘scientific’ value, it should 
leave no doubt about the seriousness of 
the situation. 


“On the day before my arrival, about 
15,000 refugees had been ordered to 
move south of one of the roads leading 
from Ikot Ekpene, and at one collecting 
point where food was distributed we 


were requested to take a small baby to 
the nearest hospital. It was completely 
dehydrated and marasmic and had an 
aged look on its face. When we arrived 
at the hospital it proved to weigh only 
3 lbs, (some 1.5 kg). 


“The entrance to the hospital was 
blocked by a 12 year-old boy in the last 
stages of kwashiorkor. He had just 
managed to drag himself to the hospital 
but had collapsed at the entrance—20 
minutes later he was dead. All over the 
hospital ground there were ragged and 
emaciated people waiting. 


“The outpatient départment was over- 
crowded with severely sick people, many 
of whom showed the typical kwashiorkor 
picture with swollen ankles and legs, 
puffy face, discoloured hair and apathy. 
Some patients had been brought along 
who were beyond treatment. All the 
wards were more than full—and patients 
were left to die at the back of the build- 
ing under the mercy of morphia injec- 
tions. At the time of my visit I saw 
some ten patients there, dead or dying. 


“At a refugee camp nearby, refugees 
were given pre-cooked food from the back 
of a lorry. They were made to pass 
through a gate where four strong police- 
men tried to keep order while more were 
on the other side where the crowd was 
pressing impatiently forward to get 
through the gate to receive their por- 
tions. 


“ Their appearance, shouting and scream- 
ing remained in one’s mind long after 
one had left the place.” 


Later on in the report, the writer 
remarks, “one has a disturbing feeling 
when working in the war affected areas 
that in the worst hit population groups 
whole cohorts of toddlers have disap- 
peared...” 


This description is of an area which 
Colonel Olkiewicz must have visited in 
the period covered by the report, yet he 
is so concerned about whitewashing 'the 
Nigerians that he suggests that the 
Biafrans manufacture the starvation 
photographs for propaganda purposes. 
The impartiality of this'gentleman must 
be in doubt, and the same is true of his 
Canadian counterpart. 


This man—if he did his job properly— 


must also have witnessed scenes of 
starvation similar to those described ‘in 
the Red Cross worker’s report. Yet on 
July 4, 1969, a Nigerian broadcast which 
has remained uncontradicted, claimed 
that “according to the leader of the 
eight man team of international ob- 
servers of the Nigerian civil war, 
Brigadier-General Charles Hamilton of 
Canada, from all the chronicles of the 
war in the world and from his personal 
experience, starvation is a legitimate 
weapon of warfare...” 


Propaganda 


The Swedish observer, Major-General 
Raab also seemed to think that starvation 
was used by the Biafrans as propaganda 
In an interview with Swedish journalists 
on April 2, 1969, he said that “after 
seven months we have still not seen any 
signs of the mass annihilation which 
Ojukwu claims is threatened by the 
federal side . . . Ojukwu is a skilful 
public relations man. On this side, in 
pees propaganda has not been managed 
so well.” 


But, he ‘said, the Nigerian “ counter- 
move” in calling in the observer team 
was a sensible one: ‘“ Ojukwu has now 
stopped talking about genocide. Instead 
he has accused Lagos of using starva- 
tion tactics and recently of bombing 
civilian targets. But it looks as though 
Ojukwu is deliberately transferring 
military headquarters to schools, hos- 
pitals, churches and so on. In which 
case, can one call these civilian targets? ” 


Since neither General Raab nor any of 
his colleagues have been on the Biafran 
side, his assumption about the use of 
hospitals, schools, ete were presumably 
based on Nigerian Information Ministry 
claims. Not that General Raab was too 
particular about the accuracy of his 
observations on the Nigerian side which 
he actually visited. 


According to uncontradicted press 
reports, when the observer team visited 


continued on page 11 
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SEND YOUR CARDS ON DECEMBER 1 


Prisoners for Peace Day, 1969 


The following list, prepared by War Resisters’ International, is incom- 
plete. A supplementary list will be published in a few weeks. However, 
for some countries (e.g. those in Eastern Europe) it is very difficult to 
obtain details of the COs and other anti-militarist political prisoners. 


Cards—which should ideally be sent on December 1, Prisoners for 
Peace Day—should only have greetings, and no news. Check the 


postage. 


FRANCE 


Prison Militaire, 56 Blvd Jacques Cartier, 
35 Rennes: Henri Vial. Prison Militaire 
de Metz: Gerard Soto. 


EAST GERMANY 


Hans Joachim Walzur, 18 Brandenburg/ 
Havel, Kanalstrasse 3 (parents’ address). 
Barnimstrasse, Frauengefangnis, Berlin: 
Frau Solveig K6érner. Haftarbeitslager 
‘Schwarze Pumpe”, Spremberg 759: 
Norbert Karmolz. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sale Prison, Victoria: Brian Ross. Stuart 
Gaol, Townsville, Queensland: Gordon 
Reisenleither. 


GREECE 


Bogiati Prison, Athens: A. Stavros 
Tseaoussis, Elias Loxas, Christos A. 
Bikakis, Markos J. Mandourarakis, 
Christos A. Tzortzuis. Aegina Island: 
Anastassios Nedeltsos, St. Pantelis 
Bouzios, Anargyros Sideris, Theodoros 
Mouflouzalis, G. Dionissios Korfialis, 
Gregoris Bitakis. Larissa Prison: John 
Massouras, Paul Simoudis. 


Tyrins Nauplia Prison: George Karanikas 
George Bitsekanos, Loukas Geornas, 
George Grannouris. Boyati Military 
Prison: Christos Kazanis, loannis 
Garaliakos, Ilias Dinas, Lamras Tzelas, 
Zisimos Christopinlos, Argirios Papage- 
orgion, Constantinos Gazonas, Georgos 
Viakos. Kassavetia Volos Prison: Apos- 
tolos Hountalas, George Kambras. 
Oropos Attiki Prison: Dimitris Anasta- 
sopoulos, Gerassimas N. Toianos. 


Agrotis Phylakes Kassandras Prison: 
Alexandros Chryselidis, Constantine 
Argyroudis, Nicolaos Zantalis, Georgos 
Roussopoulos, Constantine Karatatsus. 
Drama Macedonia: Dimitrios Kapantelis. 
Halkis Euboea: Nicolaos Giannoulis 
Kozani Macedonia: Konst A. Fiskilis. 


Agia-Crete: Emmanuel! Katsagris. 


SPAIN 


Calorboza del Cuartel Principal, Victoria: 
Garcia Felix Fuentes, Fernandez Fran- 
cisco Marinez, Alcalde Juan Peinado, 
Tomas del Rey Guerra, Iturrizar Jose 
Seba, Bernal Julio Velasco. Hospital 
Militar, Madrid: Sanchez Benito Azabel. 


Santa Catalina, Cadiz: Moreno Fernando 
Barrios, Silvera Felix Batista, Iniguez 
Emilio Bayo, Julian Todoro Benages, 
Manuel Betancor, Palacio Pedro Bueno, 
Pedro Juan Garcia, Miguel Garcia, Juan 
Antonio Gonzales, Manuel Gutierrez, 
Francisco tIzuel, Francisco Casado, 
Alberto Contijoch, David Duran, Inocen- 
cio Martinez, Francisco Moreno, Jose 
Navarro, Vicente Parano, Jose Pose, Jose 
Rodriguez, Antonio Sanchez, Juan Car- 
bonell, Francisco Diaz, Fernando Marin, 
Rafael Montalban, Joaquin Navarrete, 
Eloy Palo, Adolfo Penacorada, Vicente 
Rodriguez, Francisco Rodriguez, Angel 
Sanchez. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
GREAT BRITAIN: 3 months i6s 3d, 6 
months 32s 6d, 't year 63s. 
ABROAD (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 
months 31s 6d, 1 year 60s. 
USA (seamail): 3 months $2.00, 6 months 
$4.00, 1 year $8.00. 
Add 1s per week (50s per year—$6) for 
each extra copy, no extra postage. 
AIRMAIL EDITIONS 
NORTH AMERICA: $10 per year, Students 
$8 per year, new readers $1 for 8 weeks. 
Payments to AFSC Peace Literature 
Service, 160 North t5th Street, Phila- 
delphia, 19102 Pa., U.S.A. 
NORTH AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST: 3 
months i6s 3d, 6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 
AFRICA, ASIA, S. AMERICA: 3 months 18s 
5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 
AUSTRALASIA, JAPAN: 3 months 20s 7d, 
6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 
STUDENT RATE (any country) deduct 3s 
for each 3 months. 

CARE Dep rR eR AI PLE AL ES TT RENEE A ASRS 


This drawing by Marcos Huerta, a young 
Mexican artist, is one of a series on 
Latin America. Together with our front 
cover by Roland Topor, who lives im 
Paris, and the poem on page &, it is 
taken from the excellent Mexican liter- 
ary magazine, “El Corno Emplumado ”, 
available from PO Box 1734, Mexico City. 
available from Zamora 70, Mexico 11, 
DF. 
See 
Prison Militar, Lerida: Israel Arnillas, 
Buenaventura Zapatero. La Modelo, 
Barcelona: Fernandez Arroyo, Ramon 
Caceres, Francisco Rodriguez, Angel 
Bernalte, Vicente Murillo, Juan Soler. 
Prison Militar, Mallorca: Jose Maria 
Bernal, Rafael Tugores. Campo Militar 
del Calmenar Viejo, Madrid: Manuel 
Galan, Mariano Gonzales. Prison Naval de 
Cartagena: Jose Imbernon, Jose Lizano, 
Manolo Domingo, Jose Perez. 


Castilio Militar de San Franciseo del 
Risco, Las Palmas: Joaquin Lopez, Juan 
Tamargo, Francisco Santiago. San 
Joaquin La Guste, Santa Cruz de Tereife: 
Izquierdo Aleman. Campanente Alvarez 
Sotomeyar, Almeria: Antonio Giraldez. 
Prison Militar Carabandel, Madrid: Jose 
Golideros. Prison Naval de Carraiza, El 
Jerro] de Caerdillo: Jose Andres Delgado. 
Prision Provincial de Santa Cruz, Tene- 
riffe: Carlos Fenoll. Prison Militar, 
Cartagena: Pablo Garcia. Alcala de 
Hinares, Madrid: Juan Antonion 
Gonzalez. Guarda Principal, Cerrocha- 
riano, Cordoba: Manuel Cordero. Prision 
Militar de Viatot, Almeria: Jose Santos 
Farfan. Prison Militar, Alicante: . Vi- 
cente Fernandez. Prision Militar, Saliati: 
Jose Fernandez. Prision Militar de la 
Mola, Menora: Antonio Ligero. 


Calabozo de la CIR No 3, Caceres: 
Gabriel Mendo. Castillo de ia Cindadelda, 
Lerida: Manuel Jose Rivera. Prision 
Militar, Cordoba: Joaquin Torres. Prision 
Provincial Jaen: Jesus Laporta. Prision 
Militar de Ileteas, Mallorca: Francisco 
Lopez. Hospital Militar, Barcelona: Juan 
Jose Prieto. Gobierno Militar, Cartagena: 
Felipe Torrecillas. 


NORWAY 


Dillinoy Leir, Valer i 
Batzer, Ansgar Paulsen. 


USA 

Civil prisons 

Federal Prison, Allenwood, Pa. 17810: 
Frank Jellison, George Tamaccio, Mike 
Simmons, Bob Eaton, Don Butler, 
Stephen Reid, Howard Delfin, Jack Cook, 
Ronald Sykes, Stephen Elliot, Lioyd 
Hawkins, Roger Johnson, James 
MacNabb, Dan Kelly, David Scott, Dennis 
Southward, Andrew Miller, Rick Fallow, 
David Stoppelman, Richard JHarris, 
William Curry, Sonny Tongue, Richard 
Wiley, Douglas Pope, Arnold Sandback, 


Ostfold: Arild 


Paul Beach, Staughton Sebastian, 


William Boss, Edward Bush. 


Federal Prison, Ashland, Kentucky 
41101: Dan Bromley, Dave Nickerson, 
Dave Rumon, Jim Wessner, Frank Femia, 
“Ralph Squire, Bruce Dancis, Gerry 
Foster, Jon Bach. Baltimore, Maryland, 
City Jail: Les Bayless. Federal Prison, 
Danbury, Conn. 06810: Edmund Kittr- 
edge, Tom Comar, Philip Stiles, Raymond 
Larsen, Dave Goldberg. 


Federal Prison, El 
73036: Pat Vaught, Philip Supina. 
Federal Detention Camp, Florence, 
Arizona 85232: Robin Heidel. Federal 
Prison, La Tune, Texas, PO Anthony, 
NM 88021: Joe Maizlish. Federal Prison, 
Lewisburg, Pa 17837: Gary Hicks, Richard 
Chandler, Don Baty, David Miller, Mike 
Williams, Edward Oquendo, Delmar 
Sudarkasa, Anthony Ramos, Warren 
Garret. 


Federal Prison, Lompoc, California 
93436: Bruce Barnes, Nathaniel Davis, 
Tom Kellogg, Rod Rose, Jonathan Bell, 
Tom Thomeson, Rick Steiner, Buck 
Dubois, Earl Weaver, Morris Lipson, 
Robert McNelles, Dick Hanawalt, Mike 
Ettling, Kelsey Bowers, Mike Schwartz, 
Gonzales, Strength, Bullock, Shunk, 
Maguire, Craig Thomas, Walt Skinner. 


Federal Prison, Marion, Ill 62959: Fred 
Aviles, Steve Thompson, Clifford Turner. 
Federal Prison, McNeil Island, Steila- 
coom, Wash 98388: Russe! Wills, Robert 
Casey, Lloyd Dennis, Kenneth Osborne, 
Bob Williams, Warren Camp, Ronald 
Wagner, Tony Cowan, Eric Newhall, 
Dwight Morrill. Milan, Michigan 48160: 
Marc Levin, Rick Kowall, Troy Jones, 
Michael Ferguson. Federal Prison, 
Petersburg, Va 23803: Jay Harker, 
Robert Talmanson, Arthur Moskowitz, 
Gene Helm, Asbert Jones, Ken Lewis, 
George Davoren. 


Federal Prison, Safford, Arizona 85546: 
Dana Park, Greg Nelson, Ken Copper- 
berg, Richard Gould, Timothy DuBois, 
Ronald Anderson, Patrick Bryan, Paul 
Barnes, Bradley Littlefield, Jeff Segal, 
Nick Reidy, David Harris, Geoffrey Fish- 
man, Art Zack, James Harris, Kenneth 
Emmett, Terry John, David Brown, 
Thayer Ashton, Mendel Cooper, Lawrence 
Moore, Mike Vane, Robert Williams, 
Mike Haseltine, Tom Rutland, Alfonso 
Saucedo, Todd Friend, Nick Parks, Bob 
Siegel, Robert Wollheim. 


San Francisco County Jail, San Francisco, 
California: Steve Lerner. Federal] Prison, 
Sandstone, Minn 55072: Mark  Suchy, 
Anthony Hintze, Jerry Gardner, James 
Auler, Thomas Ollendorf, Elwood Moore, 
Stephen Schmidt. Federal Prison, Ter- 
minal Island, San Pedro, Calif 90731: 
John Kangas. Federal Youth Center, 
Morgantown, W Va: Mike Bransom. 


Reno, Oklahoma 


Milwaukee 14 


Walworth Correctional Center, Elkhorn, 
Wise 53121: Fr Anthony Mullaney. Wise 
Correctional Institution, Box 147, Fox 
Lake, Wisc 53933: Fr James Harney, Fr 
Lawrence Rosebaugh. Gordon Forestry 
Camp, Gordon, Wise 54838: Jim Forest. 
Wise State Reformatory, Box WR Green 
Bay, Wisc 54305: Fred Ojile. Flambeau 
Forestry Camp, Hawkins, Wise 54530: Fr 
Robert Cunnane. 


McNaughton Forestry Camp, Lake Toma- 
hawk, Wisc 54339: Rev Jon Higgen- 
botham, Donaid J. Cotton. Oregon Farm, 
Oregon, Wise 53575: Fr Al Janicke. 
Union Grove Farm, Box 87, Union Grove, 


» 
Wise 53182: Bob Graf. Wisc Sshool for 
Boys, Box WX, Wales, Wise 53183: Bro 
K. Basil O’Leary. Wise State Prison, 
Box C, Waupun, Wise 53963: Doug 
Marvy. 


Military prisons 


Camp Lejeune, NC 28542: Vince Vanti- 
miglia. Brig, Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, 
Calif 92055: Austin Craig Murphy, Robert 
Hamburger. SPD Ft Campbell, Ky 42223: 
George Buckner, William Jennings. 
Stockade, Ft Devens, Mass: John D. 
Rollins, Raymond Kroll. 


Stockade, Ft Dix, NJ 08640: Peter 
Halonen, Terry G. Klug, Edwin Arnett, 
John Lewis, Robert Ferris, Greg Laxer, 
Sidney Koelling, Donald Williams. Philip 
Goguen, George Ford, Tom Tuck, Bill 
Brakefield, Henry Mills, Edmund Kujawa, 
Gene Sylvester, Bob North. Stockade, 
Box 4320, Ft Hood, Texas 76544: John 
Hill. Stockade, Ft Gordon, Augusta, Ga 
30905: Caros Vargas. 


Stockade, Ft Knox, Ky: Matthew Bigger- 
staff. Disciplinary Barracks, Drawer A, 
Ft Leavenworth, Kans 66027: John C. 
Wilson, Wes Mattern, Otis T. Kent, James 
Avila, Bruce Peterson, Charles Evans, 
Russell Malone, George Dounis, James E, 
Fagnoni, Kenneth Stolte, Michael Riney, 
James Seymour, Raymond Averette, Jim 
Scholz, Charles Travis Jones, Herman 
Respess, Daniel Amick, Victor Bell, 
Griswold Willson III, Sunny Anderson, 
Tom Sincavitch. 

Naval Training Center, Post 5, Great 
Lakes Ill: Jim Morris. Kaneohe Brig, 
Bldg 1058, MCAS Kaneohe, Hawaii, FPO 
San Fran, Calif 96615: Bob Long. Ward 
5N, B735428, US Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
California 94614: John Veal. Brig, 
Gen Detail, Marine Barracks, US Naval 
Base, FPO San Fran 96610: Art Parker, 
Tom Brown, Howard Pallaske, Randy 
Reese, Rick Allen, Eric Harms. Kurt 
Trendell, Jim Bryant, Oscar Kelley, 
Harry White. 


Naval Correctional Inst, Portsmouth, NH 
03804: Neil Blanton, Terry Chambers, 
Gary Gray, Dale Herrin. Schofield Stock- 
ade, Wahiawa, Hawaii 96786: Dan Over- 
street (Schofield Barracks), Duff King, 
Alan Porter, Bryan Bohannon, Mitchell 
Johnson. Brig Bldg 220, NSCPS, Seattle, 
Wash 98119: Bruce Preston. Ward 38, 
Tripler Gen Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Mike Hoar. 


USSR 


SSSR, Mordovskaya ASSR, Stantsia 
Potma, Pochtovoye Otdelenie Leplei, 
USSR: Uriyu Galanskovu, Alexandru 
Ginsburgu, Alexeiu  Dobrovolskomu. 
SSSR. Mordovskaya ASSR, Yavas, Pots- 
chovy, Yaschik 385/1-6, USSR: Andreyu 
Sinyavskomu, Yuliyu Danielu. 


No addresses for: Pavel Litvinov, Larissa 
Daniel, Konstantin Babitsky, Vladimir 
Dremlyuga, Vadim Delone. WRI 
suggests writing to them, c/o Chairman 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR, ~ 
Nikolai Viktorovitch Podgorny, Moscow, 
USSR, or c/o Ministry of Justice, 
Moscow. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Pozarevac Prison: Dusko Mrkusic. Goli 
Otok, Poshtanski Fach, 391 Goli Otok: 
Filjipovic Miljivoje, Ferenc Ipac, Tomas 
Demrovski, Janko Ipac, Nenad Isakoy, 
Radomir Isakov, Vlatko Djemrovski, 
Vlada Djemrovski, Tomas Djemrovski. 


Still the best selection, with generous discounts for other causes, and 
all profits to Peace News. 


Endsleigh greeting cards 
for Christmas and all occasions 


Get a 15s 6d SAMPLE SELECTION of 24 cards for 12s 6d post free. Many new 
designs, international greetings, Prices from 5s 6d dozen. Bumper bargain parcels 
for bazaars etc. Calendars, the Peace Diary, book and stationery gifts. 


DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN HOW GOOD OUR SELECTION IS. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


ee 


“Some people shudder at the very thought of a sudden change, of a 
revolution, and want the church to fight for a slow evolution. But we 
can never recall too often the words of Paul VI: ‘ Development demands 
bold transformations, profound innovations; urgent reforms must be 
undertaken without delay’ (Populorum Progressio). When a country 
is bowed beneath the weight of five centuries of injustice, people who 
talk about slow evolution show their indifference in the face of famine, 
poverty, the injustices we see around us.” 


“The secret of an attempt to avoid an armed revolution is not to be 
afraid of the word ‘ revolution’, understood in the sense of profound 
and rapid change. If Christians believe in the fruitfulness of peace as a 
means of attaining justice, they also believe that justice is a necessary 
condition for attaining peace. It will take a great deal of mysticism and 
skill to prove that it is possible to promote a revolution in peace, 
without violence, and to change socio-economic and politico-cultural 
structures by moral pressure alone, with courage and determination, 


but without bloodshed.” 


Dom HELDER CAMARA 


Archbishop of Recife and Olinda, Brazil 


Peter Jones 


NON-VIOLENCE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Even for those in Latin America who 
support the necessity for violent revolu- 
tion, the position is far from optimistic: 
guerrilla groups in Bolivia and Peru 
seem to have been crushed; in the north 
they are struggling on ineffectively, rent 
by internal divisions reflecting divided 
allegiances in the Communist world; and 
groups like those in Paraguay are rarely 
taken seriously. 


There is great unrest throughout the 
continent, as recent uprisings at various 
levels have shown during the last few 
months from Argentina to Haiti, let 
alone those sparked off by the “ goodwill 
mission” of Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller. Yet, in spite of this, the greatest 
threat to United States power is probably 
right-wing nationalist regimes, such as 
that in Peru with which it has clashed 
over the oil interests. 


It is perhaps tragic that so little is known 
in the West of the movement for non- 
violent revolutionary change, personified 
recently by the visits to Britain of Helder 
Camara in April for the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Congress and _ the 
Haslemere Convention, and of M Jean 
Goss on a speaking tour in July. 


From Helder Camara we heard of the 
Christian commitment to non-violent 
change, which he spoke of in his address 
to French students in 1968: 


“But it is enough to turn to the 
Beatitudes, the quintessence of the 
Gospel message, to discover that the 
choice for Christians seems clear: we 
Christians are on the side of non- 
violence, which is by no means a 
choice of weakness of passivity. Non- 
violence means believing more passion- 
ately in the force of truth, justice 
and love than in the force of wars, 
murder and hatred.” 


When challenged by those who asked if 
this was realistic, he replied: 


“Tf an explosion of violence should 
occur anywhere in the world, and 
especially in Latin America, you may 
be sure that the great powers would 
be immediately on the spot—even 
without a declaration of war—the 
super-powers would arrive and we 
would have another Vietnam. You ask 
for more realism? ” 


Training seminars 


At the training seminars in non-violence 
held last summer in Colombia, Panama, 
Costa Rica and Mexico, all sections of 
the community were  represented— 
students, professors, trade union leaders, 
nuns, priests, and many others. 


Those who were Christians were commit- 
ted to the concept of a Church of the 
Poor, and in Helder Camara’s diocese in 
North-East Brazil there was living proof 
of the dynamism of the Christian Church 
when it returns to the essence of its 
convictions. Helder Camara himself lives 
in the gatehouse of his palace, while 
the main building itself is for the home- 
less. 

In Camara’s diocese there is a network of 
social services run by laymen, who are 
grouped round militant priests—with 


co-operatives and credit unions, domestic 
training and literacy classes—‘“a set-up 
dependent in large measure on brave 
young men willing to risk their profes- 
sional careers to work for the Church of 
the Poor.” 

In Brazil itself, a nation of some 90 
million people, out of every 100 families, 
70 do not receive the minimum wage. 
Only 22% of Brazilians have work. The 
South has become more prosperous than 
the north-east where, in spite of a 50% 
infant mortality rate, there is an annual 
increase of 3% in the population and 
any increases in production are eaten up 
by this explosion. 


With a tough military dictatorship, only 
the Church is able to stand up in opposi- 
tion—and there are many influential 
families in Brazil who would like to 
stamp out a Christian commitment which 
smacks to them of “Communism”. The 
Society for the Defence of Tradition, 
Family and Property was last year out 
in force in many cities in Latin America, 
busily collecting one million signatures 
for a letter to the Pope, urging him to 
rid the Church of the “ dangerous left- 
wing bishops, priests and laymen ”’. 


On one occasion when a chemical factory 
was poisoning all the fish, thus depriving 
local fishermen of their living and food 
supplies, Dom Camara was told by the 
police that he could not hold a protest 
march. So he asked if he could hold a 
religious procession instead—and permis- 
sion was granted. 


The crucifix was two pieces of wood tied 
together, with a fisherman’s net over 
it, and the men in the procession carried 
baskets of the dead fish. The fishermen 
had told their Bishop that it was no good 
explaining their grievance to the police— 
but the ensuing discussion won them 
over. The police in turn said that their 
police chief was a hopeless reactionary. 


However, after denouncing the fishermen 
as “Communists”, the police chief too 
proved to be more interested when he 
heard their case. The factory owner then 
resisted their lobby on grounds of there 
being no alternative disposal method, 
but one of his engineers came forward 
to say that the waste could be buried in 
great pits dug in the earth, which would 
create another 400 jobs in the area, and 
save the fishermen’s livelihood. 


On another occasion, Dom Fragoso, after 
the 1964 coup in Brazil, went down to the 
police station and requested the release 
of several hundred Catholic Action 
students who had been gaoled—or be 
imprisoned himself. After discussion 
over this startling offer, the police chief 
ordered the release of more than a 
thousand students. 


Several Americans and Europeans have 
been helping with the programme in 
Latin America, and Dr Hildegard Goss- 
Mayr of the East-West Peace Centre in 
Vienna, reported after a tour there in 
the summer of 1967 that “ many people 
who had opted in principle for violent 
resistance were ready to co-operate, since 
what they were interested in was not the 
armed struggle itself, but man and the 
restoration of justice.’ The call for 
non-violent action was particularly con- 
vincing whenever concrete examples at 
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the grass roots could be quoted. 


Jean Goss spoke to Camillo Torres in 
1962 about the futility of violent revolu- 
tion in the context of Latin America— 
asserting that it was no good setting the 
oppressed classes against the ruling 
oligarchy, because in efiect you were 
killing only the policemen and soldiers 
sent out against you, not the oppressors 
who were really responsible. 


Those who defended the oppressors were 
men, desperate for food and work, yet 
killing them failed to destroy those 
responsible, but hit at the very people 
who belonged in class to the ranks of the 
oppressed and exploited. In effect, 
Camillo Torres should have first killed 
his own parents, who were members of 
the ruling oligarchy, not those sent out 
to defend them. 


The just war 


Torres replied that the just war and the 
just revolution were all he had been 
taught at school, college and seminary, 
so he knew of no other way to fight in- 
justice. He could offer no response to 
the charge that “‘ defending the people ” 
meant massive killing and that those who 
died were invariably ‘‘ the people ” them- 
selves. 


Yet as Jean Goss confessed: 


“In effect we are responsible for the 
death of Camillo Torres for he follow- 
ed what he had been taught to its 
logical conclusion and we have not 
sufficiently demonstrated the efficacy of 
non-violence and the basis of its posi- 
tion.” 


Once you know that injustice exists, you 
are responsible for that injustice, Goss 
argues. The tragedy in Latin America, as 
in other parts of the world, is that many 
people do not know of those injustices 
that are being perpetuated all the time. 
To be silent is to condone injustice, to be 
violent. A refusal to co-operate with in- 
justice, to withdraw support for it, will 
destroy injustice—but it cannot be des- 
troyed by armed force. 


To spread these ideas, seminars on non- 
violence have been held throughout the 
continent. This summer they were held 
in the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil. 
Others were held in 1967 and 1968, 
while the first programme was launched 
further south, in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Chile. 


One such seminar was held in 1967 in 
Sao Paulo, in southern Brazil, a city of 
four million people whose population will 
have trebled by the end of the century. 
It was doubtful if the seminar could have 
taken place under the military regime— 
but the Frente Nacional de Trabalho 
(FNT), a Christian trade union body, 


took on the responsibility for organising 
it. Further, the seminar was given wide 
publicity as a means of forcing the 
authorities to allow it. 


The semitiar had 60 participants from ten 
States, representing all levels of Brazilian 
society. About one third were workers 
from the FNT, another third were 
students, and the rest were adult intellec- 
tuais from the upper middle class, depu- 
ties, leaders of basic education and 
clergy. Some of the students, in parti- 
cular, represented the very radical, 
violent and Marxist approach to revolu- 
tion. 

The issues of violent and non-violent 
change were discussed at great length: 
the trend of these intense discussions 
took the direction that in the present 
national and international situation 
violent revolution was both irrational and 
impossible; also it was evident that, 
though violent revolution had a clear 
ideology and strategy, it had not yet 
achieved any positive results in Brazil. 


In terms of action, it was decided that it 
would be prudent in the then political 
situation to start with actions aimed at 
the implementation of already existing 
laws, rather than to initiate actions of 
civil disobedience. A particularly urgent 
issue was the Statute for Rural Workers, 
which guaranteed their right to vote, to 
form labour unions and limited their 
time of work per day (ten hours instead 
of 14), and so on. The law was neither 
known publicly, nor applied. 


Now a permanent non-violent action 
centre is being planned in Uruguay, with 
the intention of opening others in all 
Latin American countries and cities, and 
beyond. 


CAMARA 
ON 
VIOLENCE 


“ It’s easy to condemn violence 
from a distance, without pro- 
perly distinguishing its aspects 
or looking into its hard, sad 
causes; and it’s easy to incite 
violence, also from a distance, 
if one’s vocation is to be a 
parlour Che Guevara. 
‘What's difficult is to talk 
about violence when one is 
in the heart of events, when 
one sees, often, some of our 
best and most generous men 
tempted or captivated by 
violence.” 
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Lagos leaves 300,000 to starve 


According to recent reports (Brian Silk, 
Daily Telegraph, November 5) more than 
300,000 now face starvation in Nigeria 
because relief operations are near to 
collapse, and Nigeria “is experiencing a 
food crisis like Biafra’s.” 


The Nigerian Red Cross was engaged in 
Telief work in Nigeria from an early 
stage in the war, and was aiding refugees 
from the 1966 massacres before then. 
In mid-1968 (according to West Africa, 
November 1, 1969) when starvation was 
“at its worst all over the war zone’, few 
areas suffered as badly as the Uyo and 
Annang provinces in South-East State. 


It was largely to bring sufficient help 
to these and other federal-held areas, 
that the relief operation was handed 
over to the control of the International 
Red Cross (IRC) in July 1968. 


AH 


FREEDOM To ENsiaye b 


ce ag 


“Demonstrations (against apartheid) are 

used as a cover to abuse the very free- 

dom the Western world is seeking.”-—-Ian 
Smith, November 9, 1969. 


When the federal government conceived 
its quite unwarranted distrust of the IRC 
last summer, it intended to hand over 
control of relief to the Rehabilitation 
Commission. But in September, for 
reasons still difficult to determine, the 
burden of responsibility was placed by 
the federal government on the Nigerian 
Red Cross—a private body— leaving its 
public conterpart, the Commission, with 
supervisory functions only. 


The Nigerian Red Cross now has to find 
sufficient money, food and, above all, 
transport, to keep 800,000 people alive. 
A week ago, it was reported as having 
no more that £16,000 to meet an im- 
mediate transport bill of £40,000 and 
other costs which will rise to an estimat- 
ed £1,300,000 in 1969-70. 


The IRC has no spare cash to give to the 
Nigerian Red Cross, while the Rehabili- 
tation Commission has not only not con- 
tributed any money, but has not yet 
even met to draw up relief plans (Brian 
Silk, November 3). 


While there is reported to be just 
sufficient food (15,000 tons) currently in 
Nigerian warehouses to last until the next 
incoming shipment in January, there are 
neither the funds nor. forces to get it 
moving now. Most seriously, it is report- 
ed that near Enugu, with the most 
densely populated groups of Ibo refu- 
gees, almost none of the monthly allow- 
ance. of 1200 tons of foodstuffs is able to 
get through. 


Nigerian Rail transports only 500 tons 
free from Kaduna to the rail terminal 
at Oturkpo; the Nigerian Red Cross 
having to pay for another 700 ‘tons. But 
then the food line stops simply because 
there is no cash for lorries from Oturkpo 
to Enugu. 


The federal government is clearly 
neglecting its duty. It has left to the 
Nigerian Red Cross the arduous and 
time-consuming task of raising funds 
(presumably from the League of Red 
Cross Societies throughout the world) 
which it should itself have supplied 
through the Rehabilitation Commission. 


Fortunately, it seems that the Nigerian 
Red Cross is resisting the pressure 
(direct or indirect, intentional or other- 
wise) to fold. Last Wednesday, Mr S. V. 
Mohammed, its chief administrator, said 
it had decided to “put itself into debt 
and face possible court action” rather 
than allow hundreds of thousands of 
refugees to starve (Daily Telegraph 
November 5). The NRC is hoping that, 
by the time the debts catch up, it will 
have sufficient money to pay them. Even 
so, it is going to be nearly impossible to 
conduct full relief operations on such a 
basis. 


Appalling as it is, the fact now seems 
clear. The federal government is willing 
to allow quite preventable starvation 
among the very peoples whose security it 
has pledged to guarantee (though it is 
unclear how) in a re-united Nigeria. 


RoceR Moopy 


MORATORIUM BUILD-UP 


The tide still seems to be running 
strongly in favour of the surge of anti- 
war protest in the US. Thursday and 
Friday this week were to see the second 
Moratorium, with marches, rallies and 
token strikes. 


And on Saturday the biggest ever anti- 
war rally in Washington is planned, with 
a predicted quarter-million people. 


Warnings that there could be violence by 
militant groups are being urgently 
pushed around. To quote New York 
Times man:Murrey Marder, “There are 
even suspicions in the Senate and House 
that some administration officials would 
not mind seeing a degree of violence in 
Washington’s streets if that could cast 


a cloud over all critics of US policy.” 


Just in case, the New Mobilisation Com- 
mittee, which is working successfully in 
harness with the ‘less “radical” 
Moratorium Committee, is arranging 
from 3,000 to 6,000 voluntary peace 
marshalls. This will also -serve to 
counter Nixon’s ploy of using the 
violence risk to justify refusing Satur- 
day’s march permission ‘to get near the 
White House. 


In Britain, support demonstrations are 
planned for this weekend and November 
23 (see Diary) and they promise to be 
bigger than anything on the streets in 
recent months. Actions are also planned 
in a dozen other countries. 


Scrumdown against racism 


The importance of sport to White South 
Africa can hardly be exaggerated. It 
isn’t just that victory in sporting fixtures 
gives a patriotic boost to the state— 
which is what gives sport its interna- 
tional importance so far as most coun- 
tries are concerned. 


Playing games with other White Men, 
and beating them, is for many White 
South Africans their token of their own 
essential decency and good-sportsman- 
ship. Thus, sanctions against sport 
threaten South Africa with the loss of a 
very important commodity, and one 
eich can hardly be synthesised at 
ome, 


But though sanctions against sport could 
conceivably have some effect in leading 
South Africa to make marginal reforms 
in the direction of liberalisation, no-one 
can imagine that a just society in South 
Africa is going to be achieved by that 
route. 


Jumping the Springboks 
So the campaign against sport with South 
Africa, which has exploded into the 
British political and sporting arena with 
the wave of demonstrations against the 
current Springboks rugby tour, is likely 
to have its most important effects here 
in shaping the direction of radical cam- 
paigning in Britain. 

Oppose sport with South Africa, and soon 
you’re into opposing trade with South 
Africa, and protesting at the financial 
involvement of British firms and univer- 
sities. And these are issues that cannot 
be separated from dissatisfaction with 
the whole structure of society in Britain. 


That people who get radicalised in this 


way are in many cases going to get side- 
tracked off into sectarian and often futile 
dead-ends is perhaps inevitable, just as 
many others are never going to get 
beyond the simple issue of sport. But the 
campaign promises to be very fertile. 


One of the most intriguing examples of 
the liberal shift on this issue, is the 
way hewspapers such as the Sunday 
Times have come out in favour of the 
police role in demonstrations (on this 
issue) as being to act as a neutral referee, 
rather than being on the side of the 
people being demonstrated against. 


“Individuals and groups of indivi- 
duals should be free to play rugby 
with anyone they choose; and other 
individuals should be free to denounce 
or dissuade them.” 


Moreover, says the Sunday Times, it is 
necessary to insist that ‘‘the police do 
not become an arm of the rugby authori- 
ties, either by excluding people from 
grounds or by removing innocent and 
law-abiding demonstrators merely to 
satisfy the blood-lust of rugby followers.” 


Carry that over to other areas—and we 
don’t anticipate that the Sunday Times, 
or other papers which took a similar 
line, will do so—and the whole direct 
action scene could be dramatically 
shaken up. 


In any case, the activities of the police 
during Saturday’s events at Leicester, 
when 2,500 demonstrators took part in 
protests against the Springboks match 
there, indicate that the police do not 
incline too noticeably towards the 
Sunday Times view. 


Over 1,000 police from Leicestershire 
and Rutland and from nine other county 
divisions, including Scotland Yard police 
commandos (as used in Anguilla and 


against hippy squatters), were needed to 
defend one of the most easily defensible 
rugby grounds of the entire tour. Police 
horses were used. 


Apart from some cordon-breaking tactics 
by Essex University students, there 
wasn’t much actual violence—in spite 
of the fact that at a Leicester University 
Students Union meeting the previous 
week the call for a “peaceful” demon- 
stration had been specifically rejected. 


However, if things keep building, and 
unless more people can realise that there 
are radical non-violent alternatives to 
co-operating with the police or fighting 
with them, there could be a drift towards 
the tantrum-style demonstration. 


(See Diary each week for tour dates, and 
contact 21a Gwendolin Avenue, London 
SW15, 01-789 5370, for coaches ‘to 
Swansea this weekend, where the 
students union has agreed to put up 
demonstrators.) 

KEVIN McGRATH 


sobby 
Seale 
gets 

4 years 


Bobby Seale, Black Panther and Chicago 
Conspirator, has been sentenced to four 
years jail for contempt of court by 
Judge Julius Hoffman. 


“This trial is a comedy right down to 
the last day, and then it will be a 
tragedy’. That is how fellow Conspirator, 
Abbie Hoffman had earlier summed up 
the trial, in which eight assorted radicals 
are charged with inciting last year’s 
Democratic Convention riot in Chicago. 


But the tragedy came early, late on 
November 5, when Judge Hoffman, who 
had previously had Bobby Seale gagged 
and manacled to his chair in court to 
prevent his interrupting the trial, got 
his own back on the man who had called 
him a racist pig—by sentencing him on 
16 charges of contempt of court. He sent 
him down for three months on each 
charge, the sentences to run consecu- 
tively. 


He then declared a mistrial for Bobby 
Seale on the charges of incitement, which 
means that he will have to stand trial 
again, with a different judge, and in 
isolation from the other Conspirators. 
He refused to declare a mistriai for 
the others, however, and the trial con- 
tinues, with a new prosecuting attorney 
called Roger Cubbage. 


“T recall no case in the entire history of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence in which 
a sentence of this length has been 
handed out for criminal contempt ", com- 
mented an unnamed Harvard law pro- 
fessor, quoted in an editorial'in the New 


York Times, headlined “ Punishment 
Without Trial,” which describes the 
procedure as “outrageous”, and the 


whole trial as “The farce which has 
been taking place under the guise of a 
legal proceeding in Chicago.” 
New York Times writer Anthony Lukas 
points out in an article in the same 
paper, “Mr Seale knew he was likely to 
spend years in jail—if not on the charges 
here of conspiracy to incite riot at last 
year’s Democratic National Convention, 
then on a Connecticut charge of con- 
spiracy to commit murder for which he 
had been in custody even before he 
entered the Chicago courtroom. 


“He knew that the only platform he 
had, perhaps for years to come, was the 
courtroom—and for the past few weeks 
he has used it with determination and 
often with simple eloquence.” 


Underground 
schism 


International Times’s labour relations 
have turned out to be labour pains, 
Where there was one paper there is now 
two. 


The dissident group of staff and others 
who took over IT’s premises last month 
and declared the paper liberated, have 
started a new publication to come out 
weekly, titled International Free Press. 


“A newspaper version of a turned-on 
Nova—like nothing anyone has seen,” 
declared a Free Press man on Tuesday. 
With a target circulation of 500,000 by 
next summer... 


Prisoners of 


NOVEMBER ,30 


March to honour conscientious objectors of all nations in prison, awaiting sentence _ 


or AWOL, 
Past, present and future COs welcome. 


Conscience 


Starts 2 pm at 6 Endsleigh Street, WCl (behind Friends House, Euston Road). 
Route calls at selected embassies and ministries; posters and props provided. 
Arrives 5,30 pm, the Crypt, St Martin-in-the-Fields for social] meeting, poetry music. 


Organised by Peace Pledge Union (British Section of War Resisters’ International). 


Tel.: 01-387 5501 
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INTERVIEW WITH FATHER BLASE BONPANE 


pre-Vietnam in Guatemala 


FRAPPIER: Can you déscribe living 
conditions in Guatemala? 


BLASE BONPANE: Worse than_any- 
where in South America except Haiti. 
Most people go hungry and infant morta- 
lity is 40 times that of the USA. When 
children leave the breast, the diet is so 
bad that they either die or suffer per- 
manent damage. 

Some 72% of the population are illiterate 
but the proportion is much higher among 
the Indians, about 83% of the men and 
96% of the women. Wages are shock- 
ingly low, averaging 50 cents (USA) or 
less a day, but goods are not cheap; 
meat is 40 cents a pound, eggs 50 to 60 
cents a dozen, and beans 17 cents a 
pound, hardly less than in the US. A 
man cannot feed himself and his family 
on 50 cents a day, especially the large 
families common in South America. 1 
have known men who earned as little as 
5 to 20 cents. 

Workers are treated like slaves. Lorry 
loads of Indians are brought down from 
the hills to pick cotton or coffee on the 
coast. Because they are hungry, they do 
not refuse the work, but conditions are 
sub-human. Many are killed in accidents 
on the way, others are asphyxiated in the 
closed lorries. 


On the plantations they are treated 
worse than animals. The owner will call 
in a vet for a sick beast, but a sick 
Indian is left to die. Many contract 
malaria which kills them after they get 
home, but even so workers will come again 
and again driven by hunger. Some people 
are beginning to feel that that kind of 
violence is worse even than armed force. 


FRAPPIER: Why do you think these 
conditions continue when Meindez was 
pledged to carry out reforms? 


BONPANE: The real power is the army, 
and the government is subservient to it. 
The army is ruled in turn by an oligarchy 
representing the 2% of the population 
who own 80% of the land. The Americans 
support the army and the secret police 
and thus help to maintain a feudal 
system. I hope, however, that the Ameri- 
can people will realise what is happening 
and get the government to deal different- 
ly with the Latin American countries. 


FRAPPIER: What about the terrorist 
groups of the extreme right-wing? 


BONPANE: One such group is the Mano 
Blanca (White Hand). We have found 
that they always have identity cards 
issued by the army. They also levy a tax 
on the rich families to pay for their 
great anti-Red campaign and have been 
known to attack families who refuse pay- 
ment, 

FRAPPIER: Can you estimate the 
numbers killed by the Mano Blanco and 
by the guerrillas? 


This primitive Indian woman in 
Guatemala clutches a can of Esso 
oil in her hand. 


BONPANE: Judging by figures given in 
Guatemalan papers, probably 2,800 to 
3,000 by right-wing extremists and maybe 
200 by the guerrillas, both in the past 
year. For instance, we know that the 
beauty queen who was killed recently 
received threats from the extreme right, 
the usual letter saying she was sentenced 
to death, though without trial, judge or 
jury. 


About a month later she was set upon 
near Esquintha and killed, probably 
after being violated and tortured, and 
seven peasants who had probably wit- 
nessed the scene were murdered too. 
This kind of thing is quite usuai. The 
students are particularly vulnerable. 
Every student is considered a potential 
guerrilla. Many have been seized from 
their homes by night, tortured and assas- 
sinated, including our fine poet Otto 
René Castillo, whose work is known 
throughout Latin America. 


FRAPPIER: What was your work in : 


Guatemala? 


BONPANE: I arranged courses in Social 
Science at the Mary Knoll Centre. Groups 
of 40 students from the University 
would come for a week to study capl- 
talism, socialism, communism and the 
Papal encyclicals relevant to social con- 
ditions in Guatemala. Later they spent 
weekends in the villages speaking to the 
Indians on such topics as the common 
good, human dignity and how to start a 
peasants’ union, and during the long 
vacations they would hold classes in 
reading and writing and hygiene and 
try to help the natives to develop their 
capacities. 


They were very well received. They 
always went unarmed and only spoke to 
those who wished to listen. Often they 
would live with a local family, all to- 
gether in one room, for as long as six 
weeks. 


FRAPPIER: Why did you leave Guate- 
mala? 


BONPANE: Tension has risen in the last 
six months and we have had menacing 
letters from prominent families and from 
right-wing organisations. They regard 
any change as a threat, and retaliate. I 
was told that my students were preparing 
an armed rising in the Huehue-tenango 
district. There were 90 of them, without 
a eartridge between them, as the politi- 
cians and the military could see for 
themselves. Then another group, includ- 
ing priests and nuns, was similarly 
accused and had to flee for their lives. 


I disagree with the reports that suggest 
that the Melville brothers and Marion 
Peters misused money belonging to the 
Church. Knowing that there is no justice 
in the country and that the only way to 
avoid death is to escape, they used the 
money to enable the students to get 
away, which seems to me perfectly legiti- 
mate. As my flight was already booked, 
we all felt that I should go to New 
York and report to the Superior of our 
Order, and also appeal to the American 
churches and to the people. 


FRAPPIER: Is American aid raising the 
standard of living in Guatemala and if 
not, how is it used? 


BONPANE: Unfortunately it is mostly 
military aid: new helicopters, armoured 
cars for the secret police and so on. 
There have been some constructive 
attempts, and a few wells dug, a few 
drains laid. Recently I asked for some 
money to improve a slum area. After a 
lot of official correspondence AID pro- 
mised 100 dollars for every 50 raised by 
the neighbourhood itself. I think this is 
typical. But if we could have had the 
spending of what they pay their em- 
ployees in Guatemala or their Embassy 
staff, we could have done great things. 


FRAPPIER: Has the -CIA concerned 
itself with your activities? 


BONPANE: We are often asked most 
politely exactly what we do, whether 
we have connections with the extreme 
left or with the guerrillas, how the 
students felt about Che Guevara ete. 
Yes, they were certainly watching us 
closely and trying to get information 
about us. 


FRAPPIER: What were the relations 
between the guerrillas and the peasants, 
particularly before the armed rising 
began? What were they trying to do? 


BONPANE: The guerrilla would call 
himself a teacher, but he knows from 
experience that it is impossible for him 
to teach what he wishes to teach unless 
he can defend himself, and so he carries 
arms. He is no paper revolutionary, like 
the “palace revolutionaries” who seize 
power and carry on the old corrupt rule 
with a new administration. 


The guerrilla really wants to help the 
people to develop. He goes and teaches 
the villagers to read and write, but he 
takes a machine gun with him. At first 
the Indians.are scared because they 
have only seen soldiers carrying arms, 
and it may be some time before they 
understand that the guerrillas are on 
their side. And obviously there have 
sometimes been mistakes; we should 
never regard the movement as perfect. 
On one occasion a guerrilla killed a 
peasant who refused him food, but the 
leaders have always condemned such 
behaviour. Their aim is co-operation 
and a community spirit. 


FRAPPIER: Can you give.an idea of the 
amount of military aid from the USA in 
terms of advisers, troops and equipment 
at the time of the attack on the guerrillas 
in 1956? 


BONPANE: If is difficult to give figures 
but there must have been at least 1,000 
American military men in Guatemala 
and there are probably at least as 
many now. They did not take part in the 
actual fighting, but in everything else. 
The napalm used is said to have come 
from the States though it was shipped 
from Panama. 


The people here know very well who 
was responsible for the napalm, even if 
it was dropped by Guatemalan pilots. 
The repression only served to strengthen 
the movement. The guerrillas were 
forced to retreat from some areas where 
they had been more or less in control, 
but resistance is growing all the time and 
could only be destroyed if the USA 
declcee to wipe out the whole popula- 
ion. 


FRAPPIER: Do you think that non- 
violence is still a practical possibility? 


A crane, owned by the American 
railway company operating in 
Guatemala tries to right an engine 
derailed by guerrilla action in the 
north-west mountains. The guer- 
rillas are. involved in a struggle 
against the pro-US regime of 
General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes. 


BONPANE: I cannot see how it could 
succeed. Someone may manage to form 
a co-operative in some small place. Well 
and good. But if he redoubles his efforts 
and forms 10 or 20 or so co-operatives, 
he will be trespassing on the interests. of 
the oligarchy and he will get the death 
warning, like one of our priests who has 
had considerable success in this field. 
A genuine shift of power and change of 
social structure would imply the use of 
force. 


FRAPPIER: Do you see similarities be- 
tween the situation in Latin America, 
and especially in Guatemala, and that in 
Vietnam? 

BONPANE: Most definitely. I see Guate- 
mala as a pre-Vietnam—the same Green 
Berets, the same gifts of helicopters, the 
same military advisers, the napalm and 
the spirit of “Kill, Kill, Kill”. Even 
the journalists working for the establish- 
ment have voiced their indignation. 
After a visit to the American military 
attaché one of them said, “Frankly this 
visit sickened me. The attaché told me 
‘You must look at war and fighting as 
a special kind of hunting from which 
one can get remarkable enjoyment ’.” 


FRAPPIER: What direction do you feel 
the peace movement should take? 


BONPANE: I would like to see the 
resistance to the Vietnam war extended 
to Latin America. Just as we are against 
the intervention in Vietnam, so we 
should oppose attacks on our neighbours 
to the south, who are so wretchedly poor 
and who are struggling desperately to 
be something, not just to have. They 
have a right to be. If one finds a spirit 
of human dignity and self-respect in 
Cuba today, it is because Cubans really 
have something to be proud of. 


THE MARYKNOLL PRIESTS 


This interview with Father Blase Bon- 
pane was recorded in the winter of 1968 
when, in common with the other Mary- 
knoll priests, Father Bonpane had been 
expelled from Guatemala for his sym- 
pathy with the guerrillas, 


Although Father Bonpane is here scep- 
tieal of possibilities for non-violent 
action in Guatemala, he later did a 
speaking tour of the USA with AVILA 
(Avoid Vietnams in Latin America), a 
project of New England Committee for 
Non-Violent Action. 


Marj Swann of CNVA wrote in their 
magazine “Direct Action” at the time, 


“For me, travelling around with Father 
Blase Bonpane on his speaking tour, the 
opportunity to examine in depth the 
meaning of violence and non-violence 
contained great challenge and meaning.” 


Since then, the Maryknoll priests, in 
particular the Melville brothers, have 
been at the heart of draft-file burnings 
in the USA by Catholic radicals against 
the Vietnam war—and the last we heard 
of Father Bonpane, he was working as 
a “ Christian-guerrilla ” in Mexico. 


Jon Frappier is from the North Ameri- 
ean Committee on Latin America 
(NACLA). 
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At a recent meeting to protest 
against the visit of the co-ordinator 
of the Alliance for Progess, a 
labourer from the El Salvador Con- 
federation of Labour burns a pup- 
pet representing US imperialism. 


GEORGE LAKEY AND 
PAT PARKMAN 


El SALVADOR 
1943—4d: 

“THEY DIDN'T 

CALL I 
NON-VIOLENCE, BUT’ 


“Few people realise that Latin America has a stirring history of 
popular struggle conducted by non-violent means against dictatorship 
and economic injustice. Historians in this area, as in others, have often 
been more interested in military activity than in non-violent methods. 


“This is only to be expected in a situation where all of us are encouraged 
to believe, from childhood, that only violence can bring about real 
change. Perception is also blurred by the view that a struggle can only 
be called ‘non-violent’ when it has the leadership and rationale of a 


Luther King or Gandhi.” 


With these words George Lakey and Patricia Parkman preface their 
A Quaker Action Group pamphlet “They Didn’t Call It Nonviolence, 
But .. . Three Cases of Civilian Insurrection in Latin America.” We 


publish below, by permission of 


George Lakey the first of these 


examples, dealing with the essentially non-violent revolt of unarmed 
civilians in El Salvador in 1943-44. 


We do not know his name. It was 
considered too dangerous to print it in 
the magazine. His letter reveals the 
vigour and determination of revolution- 
ary ferment: 


“During the first part of December 
1943, a group of citizens of San 
Salvador protested to the Supreme 
Court of Justice on some articles 
which had appeared on the forthcom- 
ing presidential term, stating that the 
only man capable of holding office was 
General Martinez. This was the 
“erime’ which provoked the arrest 
of more than 100 persons and held 
them incommunicado. 


“On February 29, the Constitutional 
Assembly decreed that the presiden- 
tial term which would normally end 
on December 31, 1944, should extend 
only to the end of February and that 
on March 1 President Martinez would 
inaugurate the new term. Discontent 
spread through the city as Martinez 
took office on March 1, but the month 
passed more or less tranquilly. 


“A revolution on April 2. Martinez 
succeeded in crushing the revolt by 
April 4. Martial law was declared; 
there were hundreds of arrests. A 
whole block of houses was razed to 
the ground. Airplanes bombed the 
city. The fort shelled us and some of 
the bombs and shells fell in front of 
our house. The dead numbered thous- 
ands, Those taken prisoner underwent 
unspeakable tortures. 


“One of the heroes of this revolt was 
tortured throughout the whole night 
—from six in the evening until ten 
the following morning, when he was 
shot. When he was brought out to be 
shot, both his arms had been broken, 
one knee smashed to splinters, his 
right hand was a bloody pulp. 


“His fingernails and toenails had 
been pulled out—wood splinters had 
been driven into the tips of his 
fingers, and they had filed his teeth. 
They had fractured his collar-bone; 
there was only a bloody, gaping hole 
where an eye had once been. 


“The priest who was attending him 
during the last moments asked, ‘My 
son, are you afraid to die?’ This boy 
who the day before was filled with life, 
whose body had been smashed and 
twisted beyond repair, answered, 
‘No, father. It is only my body which 
trembles. Not my spirit.’ ” 


(“ Correspondence—Trouble in El 
Salvador” in The New Republic, July 
10, 1944.) : 

What was the setting for this tragic 
effort to overthrow the government? 
The social picture of El Salvador was 
not pretty. The major export product, 


coffee, was largely in the hands of a few 
families. The oligarchy was content with 
the rule of General Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez, who came to power 
in 1931 through a military coup. One of 
Martinez’ first acts was to suppress 
ruthlessly a revolt by poverty-stricken 
peasants. Crying “Communist”, the 
general presided over a bloodbath in 
which at least several thousand people 
were killed. (Estimates range from the 
official figure of 2,000 to as many as 
100,000.) So, by the time of the April 
1944 rebellion, Martinez had had a good 
deal of practice in putting down popular 
discontent. 


To avoid open conflict he combined the 
carrot of road-building plus high pay for 
the army and public servants, with the 
stick of censorship and banning of poli- 
tical opposition. Even the traditional 
elections of county councils were abolish- 
ed in favour of government appoint- 
ments. But in 12 years a dictator can 
accumulate a lot of enemies, and it was 
probably no help that he claimed mira- 
culous powers, frequently haranguing his 
officers on spiritualist themes. 


Defeated revolt 


The attempted coup in April 1944, as 
we have seen, showed Martinez still 
shrewd enough to beat a well-organised 
military revolt. Its defeat was followed 
by weeks of terror as those who had 
been involved were hunted down. 
Prisoners were tortured in an attempt 
to get the names of their associates. 


The government announced the prompt 


execution of 25 leaders of the revolt, 
including ten civilians, and condemned 
others to death in absentia, There were 
unofficial reports of many more execu- 
tions, as well as thousands of prisoners. 
As the death toll mounted, the Arch- 
bishop pleaded for an end to the 
slaughter. Martinez reportedly slammed 
the door in his face. 


The students took the initiative, and on 
April 24 distributed a leaflet : 


“ Decree for a general strike including 
hospitals, courts, and public works... 
The basis of the strike shall be general 
passive resistance, mnon-co-operation 
with the government, the wearing of 
mourning, the unity of all classes, the 
prohibition of fiestas. 


“By showing the tyrant the abyss 
between him and the people, by isolat- 
ing him completely, we shall cause his 
downfall. Boycott the movies, the 
national lottery. Pay no _ taxes. 
Abandon government jobs. Leave them 
unfilled. Pray daily for the souls of 
the massacred. The Archbishop has 
been humiliated.” 


(Quoted in Newsweek, May 22, 1944.) 


The leaflets were produced on type- 
writers, with the request that each 
person receiving one make ten more 
copies to distribute. Children displayed 
seditious papers before the police and 
shouted to them to put them in prison. 
At first the police did so, but soon tired 
of what seemed almost a game. 


High school and university students 
walked out first. Within three days, 
bus drivers and taxi drivers joined 
them; then on April 28, federal and 
municipal employees went out. Railway 
workers followed. Stores closed, garbage 
piled up in the streets, the courts were 
empty. Priests supported the movement; 
a mass for the souls of the executed 
drew huge crowds but was stopped by 
the police. 


A group of physicians sent a memo- 
randum to the government demanding 
freedom of the press and amnesty for 
the civilian prisoners. When the ulti- 
matum expired with no response, 135 of 
the 150 practising doctors in El Salvador 
closed their offices, serving only emerg- 
ency cases. The rich were charged high 
fees, which went into the strike fund. 
Druggists’ offices also closed. 


Bank employees walked ant leaving anlv 
the central bank to continue nominal 
operations under the shadow of machine 


guns. Strikers had difficulty persuading 
some small food shops to remain open 


for emergency food supply. The 
students reportedly volunteered to bake 
bread. By May 6, even the factories were 
shut down. 


Martinez was not idle during this time. 
He addressed the nation by radio, attack- 
ing the rich and praising the poor, and 
charging that the strike was financed by 
the “ Nazi arsenal”. When no immediate 
response came from the campesinos, he 
brought some into the capital with 
machetes, for ‘War against the rich”. 
The police let criminals out of jail to 
foment disorder, 


Resign! Resign! 

The anonymous Salvadorean whose letter 
began this story, reported that one after- 
noon a group of young boys were talk- 
ing in the street in front of the house 
where the head of the Martinez party 
lived. A policeman came and told them 
to move on. They began to walk away, 
but the policeman cocked his rifle and 
without warning shot one of the boys 
in the back. As the boy fell the police- 
man shot him three more times. 


The city rose in protest. The entire 
diplomatic corps went to Martinez and 
told him bluntly that the repression 
should stop and he should resign. After 
the boy’s funeral on May 8, a large crowd 
went to the National Palace and invaded 
the halls, shouting, “We want liberty! 
Death to the tyrant! ” More than 40,000 
people stood in front of the palace, ex- 
pecting that Martinez would soon an- 
nounce his resignation. By this time, even 
the churches in San Salvador had been 
closed in protest against the repression. 


In the course of the police action, a 
United States citizen was killed, and 
Ambassador Thurston protested. Even 
the army was getting on the bandwagon, 
and Martinez asked his cabinet for 
advice. All but one of his cabinet 
officers recommended that he resign. The 
Assembly accepted the resignation on 
May 9, but still the strike continued. 
Salvadoreans would return to work only 
when Martinez left the country. 


On May 11, sirens screamed and fire- 
crackers exploded; the hated dictator 
had gone to Guatemala. The new acting 
President ordered amnesty for all poli- 
tical prisoners, declared freedom of the 
press, and began planning for general 
elections. The general strike was over. 


A QUAKER ACTION GROUP 


A Quaker Action Group—the US Quaker 
peace group for whom George Lakey and 
Pat Parkman have produced this paper 
on EI Salvador, together with cases of 
non-violent action in Chile and Guatemala 
—earlier this year joined with a number 
of US groups concerned with Latin 
America to form NINOLA (National 
Information Network on Latin Amer- 
ica). 


Other groups involved are AVILA 
(Avoid Vietnams in Latin America), 
COLAS (Committee on Latin American 
Solidarity), CRV (Committee for Re- 
turned Volunteers). NACLA (North 
American Committee on Latin America), 
CICOP (Catholic Inter-American Co- 
operation Programme) and the Latin 
American Division of the National 
Council of Churches. 


A Quaker Action Group initiated its 
Latin American programme—in addition 


to its well-known confrontation with 
the US authorities over medical aid 
taken by boat to Vietnam—towards the 
end of last year. George Lakey wrote at 
the time on Latin America: “ A Quaker 
Action Group feels it should begin to 
act in this area before hundreds of 
thousands of casualties compel the atten- 
tion of all North Americans.” 


Since then three specifie projects have 
been in preparation: in Panama, Cuba 
and Puerto Rica. The Puerto Rican 
action involves encouraging draft re- 
sistance there: the Cuban project is 
planned to establish links with guerrilla 
revolutionaries in Cuba towards a debate 
on means of making revolution in Latin 
America and possibly challenging the 
US ban on travel for US citizens to 
Cuba. 


The third project began in the Canal 


20 when 13 Quakers staged a two-day 
vigil to protest against “the use of the 
Canal Zone by the US military to extend 
our nation’s hegemony in Latin Amer- 
ica”’—Fort Gulick is a US army school 
for counter-insurgency training. The 
vigillers also expressed their ‘‘ support 
for Latin Americans who are working for 
basic social change, in| particular those 
exploring the possibilities of non-violent 
action.” 


Press publicity was good in Panama, and 
the Quakers are now planning a follow- 
up to try both to involve the American 
public in what is happening in Latin 
America and show Latin Americans that 
there may yet be an alternative to the 
“many Vietnams ” prediction as Ameri- 
can citizens come out strongly against 
their country’s role. For further inform- 
ation: AQAG, 20 South 12th St, Phila- 


Zone at Fort Gulick on March 19 and delphia 19107. 
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STUART RIMMER on the role of the USA in Latin America 


‘Misery in the name of liberty’ 


Latin American Radicalism, edited by 
Irving Horowitz, Josué de Castro and 
_John Gerassi (Jonathan Cape, 84s). 


This is really three books—one (230 
pages) of campus tracts, one (230 pages) 
of assorted indigenous economic and 
social analysis, and one (170 pages) of 
Castro-enteritis, the disease which pre- 
vents a man from seeing beyond the end 
of his forage-cap. 


What little factual information this last 
section contains repeats what has 
already been said (often at tiresome 
length) in the other two sections. Regis 
Debray’s article about Latin America is 
like the polemics written about the 
Spanish Civil War by those who relied 
on the Daily Worker for their facts. 


Debray speaks ardently of Brizola, one 
of the greatest (and richest) charlatans 
ever to ride through Brazilian politics 
on bombast—and, incidentally, a figure 
accurately summed up by a Brazilian in 
an earlier section as an irresponsible 
adventurer, who forced his brother-in- 
law, President Goulart, to veer from 
the ‘positive left” to the “negative 
left”, thus ensuring his popular down- 
fall—merely because Brizola called him- 
self Communist and sometimes wrote 
like one. 


Debray dismisses the Peace Corps as 
spies and boy scouts, though a great 
many of them are doing more useful 
things for the village peasants than he, 
and are wished in hell by the US 
military as a consequence. His thesis, 
and that of this whole section, is that 
reformist agitation cannot succeed and 
revolution can. Guevara speaks, without 
irony, of “the great lesson of the 
invincibility of the guerrillas” taking 
root in the dispossessed masses. 


What the rest of the book establishes, 
however, is that US economic hegemony 
over Latin America is overwhelming, 
and that the vast areas of the country- 
side, with their medieval peasantry, are 
still in the control of traditional land- 
owners, who are tolerated by those who 
rule the modern cities. 


Striking power—if the vaunted Revolu- 
tion has any—must be directed against 
the chromium headquarters of US 
domination: sabotage, bombs in banks, 
kidnapping US officials; the kind of 
thing, in fact, that the more libertarian 
Left in Brazil is now organising. The 
peasant, poor wretch, is only too inured 
to marauding bands calling themselves 
“revolutionary” and living off land 
which will not even give enough to 
those who work it. 


Academic pudding 


Book I has little to do with the death- 
and-glory militarism of Book III. Indeed, 
some articles there seem to be apologis- 
ing to an imaginary US audience for 
Latin American leftery (it’s OK: they’re 
not Commie really). Edited by Irving 
Horowitz, a lot of it is written in that 
academic’s English which sounds as if 
it has been translated with difficulty 
from another language. 


Of the book Horowitz himself says: 


“Each paper, in its own way, illus- 
trates a concern with the norm of 
illegitimacy, the non-functional, non- 
equilibriated basis of political rules, 
economic policies, and social systems 
that for the most part currently define 
the area as an authentic entity over 
and apart from any of its national or 
regional parts ” 


.. . and there is paragraph after para- 
graph of this pudding. I don’t see how 
you can expect people to read this and 
pay for it too (£4 4s is a lot of money). 
Anyway, I found it hard to be patient 
even with the content of Horowitz’s own 
chapter, which hinges chiefly on the 


difference between “legitimate” and 
“illegitimate ” authority. 
However, John Saxe-Fernandez later 


gives useful detailed information about 
US military training and indoctrination 
of indigenous troops and students, and 
about “aid”. “ Military aid has given to 
every member of the national guard of 
Nicaragua an average of $930 worth of 
equipment and training in order to 
impose their power on a population 
whose annual income per capita is $205.” 


Rudolfo Stavenhagen (Mexican) argues 
against “seven clichés” of European 
reporting of South America, pointing 
out, for instance, that 


“the progress of modern, urban and 
industrial areas of Latin America has 
taken place at the expense of back- 
ward, archaic and traditional zones. 
In other words, the channeling of 
capital, raw materials, abundant foods, 
and manual labour coming from the 
backward zones, permits the rapid 
development of these poles or focal 
points of growth, and condemns the 
supplying zones to an _ increasing 
stagnation and underdevelopment. 


“The trade relations between the 
urban and the backward areas is un- 
favourable to the latter in the same 
way that the trade relations between 
underdeveloped and developed coun- 
tries on a world scale are unfavour- 
able to the underdeveloped countries.” 


Emilio Maspero, Secretary-General of the 
Latin-American Christian trade unions, 
in a clear and deeply-felt article, 
vividly puts across the facts of under- 
development, and also criticises Ameri- 
can trade union interference with 
Southern labour organisations. 


The best section is Book II, edited by 
Josué de Castro (whose book Geography 
of Hunger is a fine study of the region’s 
problems). Here we are told: that the 
US imports and consumes 75% of all 
the raw materials and primary products 
exported by Latin America; that 
Standard Oi) of New Jersey, a typical 
company, has made post-war a profit of 
11% in the rich United States and one 
of 33% in poor Latin America (where 
130 million of the population live in a 
permanent state of malnutrition); of 
what really happened before and after 
the US invasion of the Dominican 
Republic; a history of how Venezuela is 
being sold off’ by the barrel and the 
acre to US oil, and of how her politi- 
cians squandered what she got in the 
way of bribes. 


In this section, most countries are dealt 
with individually, which is a good 
corrective to the viewing of “Latin 
America” as a tango-playing, open-air 
dance floor of starving peasantry. 
Argentina, for instance, has had a much 
higher percentage of immigrants than 
elsewhere—for 60 years foreigners were 
70% of the population in the capital and 
about 50% in the provinces—yet, through 
social mobility and lack of discrimina- 
tion, these immigrants’ families seem 
happy already to think of themselves 
as Argentinian. 


Moreover, their influence in Argentina 
implanted political and working-class 
attitudes ‘widely different from the 
anarchic and at the same time ‘ submis- 
sive-authoritarian ’ character predomin- 
ant among the natives, especially in the 
rural areas”—this to the annoyance 


of the elite class, which “wanted to 
populate the desert, but . . . not to 
introduce the necessary reforms in the 
agrarian structure ”. 


There is a convincing, if long, survey 
of Brazi] by Helio Jaguaribe in which he 
offers two models of the state in that 


country, and perhaps others in the 
hemispNere: a nationalist, with state- 
eapital and private-capital economy, 


exemplified by Vargas’ last government; 
and “ colonial fascist ”, where the lack of 
development, education and _ social 
mobility internally is made up for by 
close connections with a big brother 
(the US) and the use of his pocket money 
and where stability is ensured, not by 
the balancing of the national self-interest 
groups, but by force of the army. 


The latter (present) model is, he says, 
doomed, as it doesn’t want to create the 
jobs to go with the birth rate, or, at the 
top, to give full rein to the national 
bourgeoisie’s energy. (The middle class 
in South America has traditionally been 
bought off with jobs in the civil service, 
but in the cities, this class is no longer 
content with these and with little 
managerships handed down from the 
US combines’ local subsidiaries.) Also, 
it is increasingly impracticable for a 
country to make any sort of a living 
by selling raw materials to the US. 


US profit-margins 


Well, I am not so convinced of the 
inflexibility of mneo-capitalism as Mr 
Jaguaribe, but, happily, other factors 
outside these strictly economic Marxist 
terms may work against “colonial 
fascism”: among them, the foreignness 
of efficient authoritarian structure, the 
conscience of the Church, the age-group 
pressure (51% under 21 in Latin 
America), 


Jaguaribe’s rather learned article is 
outclassed, though, by a brilliant short 
and ironic essay by the journalist, Otto 
Maria Carpeaux, who worked for a 
newspaper in Brazil which represented 
democracy better than any Congress, 
and was therefore closed by Costa e Silva. 


Briefly, and damningly, he takes us 
through US dominating Latin America 
policy, from Monroe and Teddy Roose- 
velt to the Alliance for Progress, during 
which (in 1961) the $500 million in- 
vested in Latin America yielded a 


During a strike by workers of the 
United Fruit Company at Puerto 
Armuelles, Panama, a day curfew 
was enforced. This picture shows a 
group of soldiers preventing 
workers circulating through the 
city. 


profit of of $770 million, and “the loss 
for Latin America resulting from .the 
drop in prices for raw materials in a 
single year, was ten times greater than 
the credits received from the US and 
international agencies ”. 


This trio of books, uneven and discon- 
nected as it is, makes it clear that when 
Europeans (as Carpeaux points out) 
consider the history of Latin American 
countries as a foolish sequence of 
rebellions headed by brutish generals 
and bribed demagogues, and devoid of 
any sense, they ignore the simple 
reason: 


“80% of Venezuelan oil, 90% of Chilean 
copper, and in general the majority 
of the mining companies in Latin 
America are owned by foreign com- 
panies, mostly American. The land 
is in the hands of the native oligarchies, 
the estate owners; but the products— 
coffee, cacao, bananas, sugar—are 
dependent upon the American market. 


“Until there is a strong native bour- 
geoisie, only a small percentage of the 
national income is available for 
allocation for well-paid administrative 
positions, or remuneration for generals 
and superior officers, or participation 
in export companies and banks, It is 
not enough to satisfy the needs of all 
the groups and clans, and therefore 
there is a struggle for the political 
power that governs the distribution of 
positions. 


“This is the reason for the political 
instability that at every hour 
threatens to burst the dams of legality, 
expressing itself in coups d’etat and 
revolutions.” 


Behind the cartels, the US Marines. They 
are, believe it or not, the largest land- 
holders in Puerto Rico. All this is 
because (as you will see from the 
extract on page 8) of the Chinese Threat 
to freedom. It was Bolivar who said (in 
1829): ‘The United States appear to 
be destined by Providence to plague 
America with misery in the name of 
liberty ”. 


Everyone will be there 
Peace News Xmas Fair 


from 11.30 am Saturday, November 22 at Kingsway Hall (nr Holborn Tube) WC2. 
To be opened by DONALD GROOM at 3.30 pm. 

All your Christmas gifts and weekend shopping, lunches, teas, childrens films etc. 
Gifts for sale urgently needed. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1. 
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John Saxe Fernandez on the threat to Costa Rica 


THE COUNTRY WITHOUT AN ARMY 


Costa Rica lies between Panama and Nicaragua, about 200 miles long, 
with a population of 14 million people. This tiny nation, with one of the 
lowest percentage figures for illiteracy in South America, has recently 
become a foil in the imperialist power struggle going on in Central 


America. 


From 1871 to 1948 a small army was maintained. There was provision for 
conscription but this was never enforced. In November 1949, the army, 
together with all military training establishments, was abolished. Now 
a police force about 600-strong acts as the national guard. 


However, CONDECA (the Central American Defence Council) was 
discovered to be meddling with the internal affairs of Costa Rica around 
1966. The extract below, from the newly-published book “ Latin-American 
Radicalism ”, is printed by permission of Jonathan Cape Ltd. It shows 
how Costa Rica was prepared for militarisation and US war-games, the 
intention being to carry out a coup in Nicaragua, eventually incorporat- 
ing Costa Rica with Panama (called “ Operation Nicarao ”’). 


Operation Nicarao began as planned, but fizzled out like a damp squib. 
The main issue of the election in Nicaragua in January 1967 was the 
control of Nicaragua by the Somoza family, or dynasty, and violence 
broke out in Managua in which many people were killed. The Govern- 
ment claimed that unrest had been fired by “ Cuban Communists ” 


coming in from Costa Rica. 


The dangers to which a pacific and unmilitary country like Costa Rica 
is exposed are well-documented here by John Saxe Fernandez. 


The Central American Defence Council 
(CONDECA) has up to now been a 
dynamic, expensive organisation and it 
promises to be very useful in maintain- 
ing the existing order in the banana 
republics. Among its most immediate 
programmes are: (a) the carrying out of 
joint military operations; and (b) suc- 
ceeding in actively incorporating Costa 
Rica and Panama. 


The next military exercise that 
CONDECA will carry out is called 
* Operation Nicarao ” and it will certain- 
ly make history in the Republic of 
Costa Rica, since it is the first “war 
game” for the otherwise pacific and 
demilitarised “ Central American 
Switzerland”. The lesson that Costa 
Rica has to lJearn—and to pay for— 
las been a difficult one. Everything 
seems to indicate that Costa Rica will 
learn it and pay for it. 
With the innocence of a new born, a 
high officer of the civil guard head- 
quarters of Costa Rica described “ Oper- 
ation Nicarao” to me in the following 
way: 

“Of course, we will have two sides. 


We will assume the presence of “sub- 
versive guerrillas’ coming from Cuba 
and from continental China”. 


To my question of why they included 
China, the high officer told me, in a 
confidential manner, that the “ intellig- 
ence services” which advise CONDECA 
maintain that China will invade Central 
America in 1970. 


In any case, what we must basically 
understand is that “ Operation Nicarao ” 
is essentially a diving board by means of 
which Costa Rica jumps (and is thrown) 
into the “Central American swimming 
pool’. The brand-new administration of 
Professor Jésé Joaquin Trejos is doing 
the diving right now. The style and the 
technique are strictly creole. 


When a Costa Rican government wants 
to make drastic changes in policies and 
public administration, it generally 
announces such decisions during a 
period when the national congress is 
in recess. This tactic tends to diminish 
the opposition and the political impact 
generated by the legislative assembly 
which, in this country, is the ideal 
political forum. 


During the congressional recess 
August 1966, the dismissal of some a 
portant officers, who held positions 
generally considered “sacred” in Costa 
Rica, was announced. Among other 
highly polemical activities, the particip- 
ation of Costa Rica in ‘“ Operation 
Nicarao” became public knowledge 
thanks to an infiltration of the security 
systems. 


According to details given by the press, 
in order to avoid any conflicts of a formal 
(constitutional) type, the American air 
force would be in charge of the trans- 
portation of the Costa Rican troops (now 
being trained in Panama) direct to 
Nicaragua where the operation will take 
place. This news was immediately con- 
firmed by the President. Costa Rica 
was an active member of the club. 


Militarisation 


On August 20, 1966, the next step in 
the militarisation of the country was 
taken, La Naciédn announced on _ its 
front page the imminent inauguration 
of a programme of civic military action, 
promoted, planned, and financed by 
the Southern Command. According to 
the security minister, the Costa Rican 
civil guard would be directly financed by 
the Southern Command in order to carry 
out educational and public health 
activities at an “ultra-rural level ”.° 


A month later the Costa Rican univer- 
sity students started a campaign against 
the participation of Costa Rica in 
CONDECA. In a document published in 
La Prensa Libre (September 14) the 
Federation of University Students re- 
ferred to Article 12 of Costa Rica’s 
Constitution, which outlaws the army as 
a regular institution, and stated that 
CONDECA’s intentions were to institu- 
tionalise a military force on Costa Rican 
soil, which might well become the in- 
strument of imperialistic interests (as it 
already had in other countries). 


The students also agreed to condemn the 
formation of a force which would 
threaten the destruction of democratic 
institutions in those Central American 
countries which have a civilian regime, 
and would increase the military’s power 
in Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador 
and Guatemala—countries which “live 
in a constant struggle towards their 
liberation from the military castes.” 


The day this document was published, 
according to the editorial in La 
Republica on September 15, 1966: 


“All of a sudden the city of San 
José was cut in two, its commercial 
activities, and the traffic in Avenida 
Central and nearby streets, were 
almost paralysed . . . Three bombs 
exploded in different places in the 
city . They had succeeded in 
creating an artificial climate of pro- 
test, terrorism and public unrest.” 


The morning daily then asked: ‘“ Who 
is trying to create this artificial climate? 
Who is interested in breaking our tradi- 
tional national harmony? Who are those 
who have received the training for 
these actions? ” 


In the following weeks, terrorism con- 
tinued to spread fear and indignation 
among the usually peaceful neighbours 
of San José. The mass media concluded 
immediately that everything was a 
Communist plot. According to La 
Republica the explosions “ correspond to 
the line of ‘sabotage and terrorism’, 
typical of red activities.” 


Some right-wing pressure groups started 
to demand the creation of an army in 
order to stop Communism, which over- 
night had become a threat to the public 
security of the country. On September 
25, La Juventud of the National Libera- 
tion Party denounced in La Republica 
the anonymous circulation of a sheet 
supporting Central American militarism 
and the dictatorship in the Argentine, 
where “Communist groups” at the 
university had been suppressed. 


The activities and training of the para- 
military organisation, Free Costa Rica 
Movement, were also noted. Some months 
before the terrorist events, 
arsenal was found in the’ metropolitan 
district of Tibas. The individuals arrest- 
ed, according to statements by the 
Minister of Public Security, were 
members of that organisation. The news 
was suppressed and officially “ rectified ”. 


Although it is difficult to clarify objec- 
tively the origin of these terrorist 
activities, the fact is that they essentially 
benefited those groups which favoured 
the militarisation of Costa Rica and its 
incorporation in CONDECA. The “state 
of emergency” has been effectively 
used to counteract the opinions, and the 
anti-military activities, of the univer- 
sity students and of La Juventud of the 
National Liberation Party. 


Antonio Cisneres 

Weighing and measuring the 
differences on this 

side of the Channel 


From the Glass Tower I can see the hills 
soft and dark like dead animals. 


The air is black, could be weighed and sliced, 


and you wouldn't believe 


the sun had ever shone on this heart. 


The fathers of the enemy are ours, ours their Gods. 
So where do we stand? 


The girls walk carefree and despite the cold 
their legs swing free and light: 
“Oh, my slender one, my blade of grass, come to me.” 


The boys 


have the look of those who’ve stored up 
grain and salted meat for a century of winters. 


The Home Hearth shields them from the devils which 


dance in the air. 


On the other side of these walls live the barbarian tribes 


and beyond them 
the unknown tribes. 


The important thing is that rivers and channels stay open 


for trade. 


a bomb... 


The students’ cars are more numerous than the grass 
and they keep an eye on them 

from the Maths Tower, 

the Modern Languages Tower, 

the Business Tower, 

the Engineering Tower, 

the Tower of Cups of Tea, 

the Tower of God. 


The teachers eye their cars too, and make little 
attempt to conceal it. 


If you’re not careful 
you'll end up believing this is the world 
and that beyond the furthest hills only chaos stirs, 
only the Sargasso Sea. 


Here trade routes to the Indies get concocted 
and the wisdom we feed on without seeing our faces. 


You appreciate Kipling, but you’ve not got rich on 
the Opium War. 


You appreciate Eliot and Dylan Thomas 
testimonies of an alien order and disorder. 


And you are a sucker to Byron’s old horse. 
Strange trade this. 


As long as commerce travels like the blood 
there’ll be dry branches ready for the fire. 


The Home Hearth 
bestows security and beauty: And the Arts and Sciences 


can breed like the most fertile insects, flies for example. 
The Home Hearth 


purifies everything and prompts a convenient forgetfulness. 
The air is black, solid, has weight and position. 


It’s rained heavily and the ground is smooth as a lake 
of marble: 


it'll offer no resistance. 


Hernando my friend, 
maybe you could tell me what to do with these Towers, 
with the statue of John Donne—a good poet and one I like— 
with Milton, with the Home Hearth. 


But hurry 
because tall yellow cranes are raising other buildings, 


other Spas, 
other fathers of the West— 
that will also have to: be ours. 


Antonio Cisneres is a’ Peruvian poet who was born in:1942. He is teaching at the 
University of Southampton, England. ESS 
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NIGERIA/BIAFRA SPECIAL 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


Sold out to Lagos 


The Financial Times has long had the 
reputation of excelling in its foreign 
news. Its coverage of the Nigeria/Biafra 
war has provided its financially powerful 
and influential readership with a 
uniquely complete guide to the war and 
to the views and _ aspirations of 
the leadership of both sides—at least, 
that is, until recently. 

By a deft use of stringers, special corres- 
pondents and other inexpensive part- 
timers, the Financial Times youthful 
Foreign Editor, Welsh whizz-kid J. D. F. 
Jones, succeeded in building up a 
reporting team which not only had 
virtually exclusive access to top Biafrans 
but even managed a couple of scoops. 
Under a deceptively modest headline, the 
Financial Times published the first in- 
escapable evidence of British arms being 
ferried in great secrecy to Lagos and 
Kano. 

Five months later, in January 1968, it 
was the Financial Times’s Lisbon 
stringer, Bruce Loudon, who was the 
first British correspondent to file a story 
from within Biafra. Both from Lisbon, 
the terminus of Biafra’s communications 
with the outside world, and from Port 
Harcourt, Aba and Umuahia, Loudon 
provided 'the Financial Times with vivid 
on-the-spot reports. 


Complementing Loudon’s occasional 
sorties, Suzanne Cronjé, writing anony- 
mously as “a special correspondent ”’, 
previded day by day contact with Biafran 
opinion and news. One of the three or 
four journalists in London with a pro- 
found knowledge of Nigerian/Biafran 
politics, personalities and people, her 
main experience had been of the Moslem 
North where she had lived many years. 


But being probably the only London 
journalist to have had, from the beginn- 
ing any understanding of the fears and 
attitudes of the Biafran leadership, she 
had acquired a unique position of access 
to their news and opinions. To cover 
events from Lagos, JDF relied upon the 
agencies (in particular, of course, the 
extremely competent coverage of 
Reuters’ Ian Laval) and upon his “own 
correspondent”, a former Information 
Officer of the Nigerian High Commission 
in London, whose views were known by 
the Financial Times to be fanatically 
pro-Nigerian. 

It was this make-shift team which, with- 
out the Financial Times having to dip 
into its pocket to despatch men from 
London to Nigeria or Biafra (Loudon 
normally hitched a ride in Lisbon from 
the Biafran gun-runners), was described 
by one Shell executive at a private 
dinner party as “ quite brilliant: damned 
irritating sometimes but nearly always 
accurate ’’. The sort of coverage, presum- 
ably, which the British exporter and 
investor requires to assist his judgment. 


Sweeping changes 


But within the last few months, there 
have been sweeping changes in the 
Financial Times team and indications 
that the British business-man is'no longer 
receiving the guidance on Nigerian 
events which ‘he could once count on 
getting from his newspaper. Bruce 
Loudon covers Nigeria/Biafra nowadays 
not for the Financial Times but for the 
Daily and Sunday Telegraph. 


Mrs Cronje’s services have been dis- 
pensed with and Miss Bridget Bloom has 
been taken on to the staff as Africa cor- 
respondent, fresh from the West Africa 
stable where she had previously render- 
ed useful assistance to Mr David 
Williams in upholding—through thick 
and thin—the case and cause of the 
federal military government in the prime 
interest of the International Publishing 
Corporation and its great Nigerian 
empire. 

Those who follow events in the Nigeria/ 
Biafra war—not least Shell-BP and the 
British government—have been noting 
the steady decrease in Nigerian oil pro- 
duction figures from 593,656 barrels per 
day in April to what Miss Bloom herself 
estimated to be 470,000 b/d in August. 
It has also been noted that future pro- 
duction figures are to be censored. 


Successful Biafran air attacks during 
the past four months on oil installations 
at Ovwori-Ughelli, Escravos, Eriemu, 
Ughelli, Uzere and the Forcados oil 
terminal have hit federal oil production 
to the extent that there is reason to 
believe that it may have dwindled to 
what Gulf can—or are prepared to— 
produce from their off-shore Okan fields. 


And with Nigeria’s foreign exchange 
reserves (£45.2 million in July) by now 
fully mortgaged by outstanding debts 
Owing to overseas exporters and in- 
vestors, the drying up of oil revenues 
is serious ineded. 


It was while these circumstances were 
arising, when the plain duty of the 
responsible press was to flash a warning 
to British business, that the Financial 
Times published their eight page Nigeria 
survey. Its message, as conveyed princi- 
pally by Miss Bloom, was clear: that life 
goes on normally in vast areas of 
Nigeria; that Biafra’s secession ‘“ Has 
made remarkably little difference to the 
remainder (of the economy)’; and that 
there have been boom conditions in 
certain areas. 


Shell-BP, with its £52 million investment 
this year in Nigeria is showing “ 
remarkable degree of confidence in the 
oil—and presumably political—prospects 
of Nigeria,” said Miss Bloom, and “ By 
next year Nigeria will have an annual 
production of 50 million tons (1 million 
barrels per day) putting it in the world’s 
top ten producers. Over the next four 
years Nigeria should receive some £600 
million in oil revenues.” 


wo 


In her enthusiasm, Miss Bloom even per- 
mitted herself to boost Shell-BP’s de- 
clining oil production, quoting the “end 
July ” production rate at 370,000 barrels 
per day after there had been a drop of 
100,000 b/d resulting from Biafran in- 
cursions “early in July”. “ This has, 
according to Company officials ”, she goes 
on, “been made up by increased produc- 
tion from several other fields”. This 
optimistic picture suggesting a Shell-BP 
production figure recovering after the 
end of July to 470,000 b/d, compares 
awkwardly with the official Shell-BP pro- 
duction figure for July quoted by other 
sources as 309,398 b/d. 


And in case anyone wondered how 
Nigeria was meeting the heavy arma- 
ments bills incurred during the previous 
25 months of warfare, Miss Bloom was 
ready with a comfortingly attainable 
estimate of the cost. “ Chief Awolowu ”, 
she wrote, “predicted a figure (for the 
cost of the shooting war) of £50 mil- 
lion”. Although “certainly under- 
estimated ”, this sort of figure could, as 
Miss Bloom immediately went on to 
point out, be met by running down re- 
serves and withholding payments 
abroad. 


But what the Federal Finance Commis- 
sioner actually said was that the war 
had already cost £50 million (£35 million 
in foreign exchange) by September 1967 
—the third month of the war. £35 
million spent in, at the most, 12 weeks 
of warfare suggests a rather less com- 
torting picture than the one painted by 
Miss Bloom. 


Miss Bloom’s message, supported by 
articles from two Nigerian dignatories, 
by an assortment of three new “ special 
correspondents ” and by none other than 
her old stable-mate and master from 
West Africa, Mr David Williams, was 
brilliantly transmitted—with all the 
authority of the Financial Times’s 
famous pink pages behind it. 


A special order of 20,000 copies of the 
survey was dispatched to Lagos. If 
British businessmen had been concerned 
because the dividends from their Niger- 
ian factories were frozen or payment of 
their Bills of Exchange blocked, their 
minds were set at rest—the oil ‘bonanza 
was round the corner. 


Tuesday’s reports that Shell-BP is now 
laying off workers in Nigeria and has 
actually stopped production on some oil 
rigs after Biafran attacks, suggest that 
investors’ confidence will now drop 
sharply in the Nigerian stock of the 
Financial Times. 


Julius Nyerere’s outspoken address 
to the Organisation of African 
Unity summit in Addis Ababa in 
September is crucially important 
not only because it seeks to answer 


Our promised article on the reporting of 
the war in The Times has unavoidably 
had to be held over. 


head-on the arguments most com- 
monly used against the secession of 
Biafra, but also because it was pre- 
sented specifically by an African 
national leader to other African 
national leaders in a forum con- 
cerned with African unity. 


The immediate impact of the speech 
at Addis Ababa was not obvious, 
but it is possible to see a reflection 
of the Tanzanian President’s in- 
tense drive to have the killing stop- 
ped in the present semi-secret 
flurry of peace activity among West 
African leaders. Nyerere’s indict- 
ment (“‘ We will soon be tolerating 
fascism in Africa”, he says in the 
second part of the speech which we 
shall be publishing next week) was 
bound in any case to have an im- 
pact. 


The section of Nyerere’s address 
which we publish this week is 
mainly concerned with showing how 
the analogy with Katanga has been 
wrongly applied to Biafra. This is 
the first time the speech has been 
published in full in this country. 


JULIUS NYERERE 


BIAFRA AND 


KATANGA 


In arguments about the Nigeria/Biafra 
conflict, there has been a great-deal of 
talk about the principles of national 
integrity and of self-determination; many 
analogies have been drawn with other 
conflicts in the world, and particularly in 
Africa; and finally, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of discussion about the 
role of the Organisation for African 
Unity and other international organisa- 
tions in relation to the present conflict. 


It is my purpose to discuss some of these 
problems and to examine the lessons 
which are, and which I believe should 
be drawn from the analogies. Let me 
look first at the analogies and their 
relevance to the principles which are 
under discussion. 


The British give three reasons for their 
opposition to the demand for the in- 
corporation of Gibraltar into the Spanish 
state. First is the Treaty of Utrecht 1713 
(to which the Gibraltarians were not a 
party); second is the opposition of the 
Gibraltarians; and third is the dictator- 
ship in Spain. 

It is the second reason which Britain 
mostly uses to justify her position, and 
indeed it is the more important one. For 
if the Gibralitarians wished, they could 
say: “To hell with the Treaty of 
Utrecht: we were not party to it any- 
way.” If, after that, the territory were 
incorporated, Britain would not be able 
to do anything about it, unless she was 
Me come out openly in favour of imperia- 
ism. 


Yet I believe that Britain is simply using 
the fact of the Gibraltarians’ opposition to 
incorporation, just as she is using the 
legalities of the Treaty. When Britain 
feels that it is in her interest to come 
to terms with Spain, I doubt that either 
the Treaty or the Gibraltarians’ feelings 
will prevail—indeed this doubt is buttres- 
sed by the fact that Britain will not 
accept the “integration with Britain ” 
policy. 

But this is not the point I want to 
argue. My point is that two quite separate 
arguments are used by Britain in this 
dispute: one, an imperialist Treaty 
between several powers, including 
Britain and Spain; and two, the feelings 
of a group of people who were the object 
of that Treaty. In the political climate of 
the modern world, the opposition of the 
Gibraltarians is the more important 
matter for winning world support: for 
Britain’s case. But the Treaty argument 
also has an importance. 


Look now at the analogy with the 
Nigeria/Biafra issue. Britain appears to 
be arguing that she is helping Nigeria 
to stop the Ibos from unilaterally break- 
ing the “Treaty” under whith all the 
peoples of Nigeria agreed to accept in- 
dependence as a single Federation. In 
this case, in other words, she is leaving 
out the question of self-determination, 
although it is the main plank of her argu- 
ment on the Gibraltar question, 


But in the case of Nigeria and Biafra, 
continued overleaf 


£35 a week is needed! 


Before Peace News was able to begin 
this weekly emergency service on the 
Nigeria/Biafra war, we had to raise the 
£200 which would pay the printing costs 
of two extra pages for six weeks. 


There’s now been four weeks of 
“ Nigeria/Biafra Special” and we cer- 
tainly feel, as we hope you do, that it 
has improved the paper’s value im- 
mensely. If it is te continue, though, 
beyond the next two issues, we shall 
need donations of roughly £35 per week. 


However, these two pages are being 
budgeted for separately from the rest 
of Peace News, and we are anxious that 
any money that is raised for the service 
should not reduce the amount that will 
be given to the paper’s general appeal 
for funds—which is budgeted to raise up 
to £6,000 each year. 


So what we have to ask is that when you 
send funds to support the Nigeria/ Biafra 
news service, you send them in addition 
to the amount you would normally con- 
tribute to Peace News. 

This may sound complicated, and it may 
sound a cheek—but we are honour-bound 
to our long-suffering printers, Goodwin 
Press, not to incur heavier debts than we 
have already by printing these extra two 
pages. ; 

We hope you will understand—and wiil 
come to the rescue, as you have always 


done. 
THE EDITORS 


Cheques etc, payable to “ Biafra News 
Service” and “ Peace News Ltd”, c/o 
Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd, London NI. 
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JULIUS NYERERE: ‘If it is a battallion which surrenders, 
the soldiers become prisoners of war; if it is 
become a colony, or an occupied territory . . 


from page 9 


the issue is not some minor, technical 
issue about the legalities or morality 
of a Treaty. It is an issue of life and 
death, involving a massacre by one party 
to that Treaty of more people among 
another party to the Treaty than all the 
inhabitants of Gibraltar. After the failure 
of several serious attempts to secure 
reassurance for the resultant fears, the 
people who had been the victims decided 
to break away to form their own state. 


If the principle of self-determination is 
relevant in the case of Gibraltar—as it 
js—then surely it is relevant under these 
circumstances? But the rest of Nigeria 
objects, and says: ‘These Ibos must 
remain part of Nigeria”. Surely we 
should be saying to Nigeria: “Get their 


consent”. Instead, what we are saying 
is: “Shoot and starve them into sub- 
mission ”. 


Britain invokes the principle of self- 
determination in the case of Gibraltar, 
because it serves her interests to do so. 
She must justify her stand on some 
acceptable principle (international law, 
plus self-determination) because she still 
wants the Rock. Nevertheless, the princi- 
ples she advances are valid. 


In the case of Nigeria, Britain invokes 
a different principle—the principle of 
territorial integrity—-because it suits her 
own interests to do so. The choice of 
principle is the result of a decision taken 
on the basis of British interests, not be- 
cause one principle is more valid than 
another. If British interests had been 
different, we would have self-determina- 
tion being advanced as a reason for 
supporting Biafra. 

What about the analogy which is some- 
times drawn to the American Civil War? 
Like the Nigerian Civil War, it was about 
secession. Like that in Nigeria it caused 
very dreadful suffering. But we do justify 
wars, or condemn them, because of what 
they are about. 


in America, the South was not trying to 
break away because Southerners had 
been rejected in the North, and had been 
massacred in their thousands with the 
connivance or the assistance of the forces 
of law and order. The Southern States 
were not swarming with millions of 
refugees who had fled from the North, 
leaving their property behind, in order 
to save their skins. 


Of course, it is true that Lincoln fought 
to save the Union. But he was concerned 
to make it what it had proclaimed itself 
to be—a society of free and equal men. 
Had there been a Lincoln in Nigeria, he 
would have fought the prejudices which 
Jed to that inordinate and almost patho- 
logical hatred of the Ibos which made 
secession inevitable and justifiable. 


Is Biafra like 
Katanga? 


A politically more serious comparison, 
however, is made between the secession 
of Biafra and that of Katanga. Tanzania, 
in particular, is accused of the most 
blatant inconsistency because it opposed 
Katanga and recognises Biafra. 


First, let me acknowledge the similarities 
which are advanced by the opponents of 
Biafra, but which I believe to be super- 
ficial and irrelevant to the main issue. 
Katanga was part of the United Congo; 


NEXT WEEK 
Julius Nyerere on 
the Biafra war: 2 


AGAINST AFRICAN 
IMPERIALISM 


Katanga decided to secede; the Centre 
objected; a war then broke out between 
secessionist Katanga and the Centre. 


Similarly, Biafra (or the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria) was part of a federated 
Nigeria; Biafra decided to secede; the 
Centre objected (this is not quite 
correct, but I must admit a few similari- 
ties); a war broke out between secession- 
ist Biafra and the Centre. 


Now for a ‘different and more funda- 
mental group of similarities. Katanga 
had vast copper resources; the former 
colonial power was very much interested 
in this vast amount of wealth; her 
economic interests were threatened by 
Lumumba at the Centre; when war broke 
out between Katanga and the Centre, 
Belgium supported one side in an effort 
to safeguard her economic interest; she 
joined the side supported by the copper 
companies. No need to go further. 


The threat to 
oil interests 


Now for the conflict in Nigeria. Biafra 
had vital oil resources; the former 
colonial power was vitally interested in 
this vast amount of oil; her interests 
were threatened in the conflicts; but in 
this case, due to relations between the 
British and the Ibos, the threat came 
from the secessionists. 


The really vital matter was the threat, 
not whether the threat came from the 
Centre or the periphery; this is only 
important in deciding who is going to be 
ally and who enemy. When war broke out 
between Biafra and the Centre, Britain, 
like Belgium, was on the same side as 
the foreign companies—in this case the 
oil companies. 

Let those who love the superficial simi- 
larities of secession have the courage and 
honesty to accept this unpleasant fact 
also. In Katanga, Belgium and the copper 
companies were on one side; in Nigeria, 
Britain and the oil companies are on one 
side. This is the one constant and crucial 
factor in both cases, around which every- 
thing else can be variable. 


In both cases, the former colonial power 
and the vested economic interests are 
on one side. Tshombe was a stooge of 
the copper interests. They filled his 
coffers with their vast financial re- 
sources. Ojukwu is not a stooge of these 
interests; they refuse to pay him a penny 
from the wealth they derive from Biaf- 
ran oil. 


In the one case it was the Centre under 
Lumumba which was the threat to the 
economic interest if the Congo remained 
united; and therefore it was the Centre 
which had to be starved of revenue. In 
the other case it was a separate Ibo 
state which was the threat, and it was 
Biafra, therefore, which had to be 
strangled. Is this really so difficult to see? 


Only great simplicity—or even extreme 
naivety—could lead anyone to accept 
that Britain is defending the unity of 
Nigeria, or African Unity in general. 
She is defending her own economic in- 
terests. That may be natural and even 
understandable but it is as well that it 
should be understood and not camou- 
flaged by talk of a particular principle. 


The Netherlands’ decision to stop the 
supply of arms to Nigeria, after the 
capture of Port Harcourt and its oil-rich 
surrounding areas, is a reflection of her 
assessment that the oil supplies were 
then assured. But the British wish to be 
more certain. | am told that Britain 
expects to get 25% of her oil supply from 
Nigeria by 1972. With her traditional 
Middle East suppliers being (in her view) 
unreliable, this is a very serious matter 
indeed for industrial Britain. 


From Britain’s point of view, what is 
vital is her oil interests; as she decides 
on her own policy, this is what the war 
is about. The Biafrans are fighting a 
most unequal war, and if they go on 


fighting, God alone knows what their end 
will be. Completely blockaded as they 
are, Nigeria no longer needs to shoot 
them into submission. Starvation and 
disease can fight for Nigeria, and Britain 
can go on explaining to the world that 
this is inevitable and justifiable because 
it is part of warfare. 


Those who want peace before the 
Biafrans are wiped out must convince 
the British of one of two things. They 
have to be convinced that, in their 
present helpless position, the Biafrans 
are no longer a threat to British in- 
terests. And truly, the Biafrans know 
how weak they are; they are less in- 
terested in the oi] than in their lives. 


This is a relatively easy thing to try and 
convince the British. The more difficult 
one is to try and convince Britain that 
her oil interests would be safe in an 
independent Biafra. But how could they 
know that Russia would not help Federal 
Nigeria to win total victory against the 
Biafrans? And if that happened, where 
would Britain be? 

These are the vital issues, and those who 
are saying that the OAU can solve this 
problem are being fooled, or are conveni- 
ently fooling themselves. Britain is the 
vital force in this conflict; more im- 
portant even than Federal Nigeria. 


The Biafrans believe they are fighting 
for their very survival; they are fighting 
to live in freedom and security. The 
Nigerian people are not quite sure what 
they are fighting for. Some of their 
leaders hate the Ibos; some may have 
ambitions of being Lincolns; some may 
even believe that they can force others 
into a United Nigeria and still have a 
meaningful nation. But that is all. 
Without Britain’s military and—in parti- 
cular—her diplomatic support, the 
Nigerians would have no hope of winning 
against the Biafrans. The Soviet Union 
would not have been able to help them 
secure victory. Indeed, without Britain, 
the Soviet Union would have become a 
huge diplomatic embarrassment to the 
Nigerians (and Nigeria would have 
become a wee embarrassment to Russia). 
For if Russia had supported Lagos and 
Britain had not, most of the Western 
world would have been anti-Lagos. 


Indeed, since there is so much popular 
sympathy for Biafra in many Western 
countries, it is hard to think of a reason 
which would have prevented Western 
governments supporting Biafra. After 
all, they would be fighting against Com- 
munism. Under these circumstances it 
would not have mattered whether 
African heads of government had con- 
tinued to fear the effect of an example of 
successful secession. The Western 
powers—the only ones who have real 
power in Africa—would be fearing a 
different example, and one more vital 
to their own interests. 


Who is Biafra’s 
Tshombe ? 


But if this argument is not convincing, 
those who believe that there is a direct 
and valid comparison between Katanga 
and Biafra must be able to answer some 
few questions. Which tribe in Katanga 
is the equivalent of the Ibos? Azikiwe, an 
Ibo at the Centre, was trying hard, under 
very difficult circumstances, to co-operate 
with the dominant North to build a 
United Nigeria: who was his equivalent 
in the Congo? 


The Ibos, because of their education, 
industry, enterprise (and consequent 
arrogance?) were almost universally 
hated in Nigeria. Who in Katanga repre- 
sented this educated, industrious, enter- 
prising, arrogant and almost universally 
hated people? Who in the Congo repre- 
sented the 30,000 massacred Easterners? 
Who in Katanga represented the 1.5 or 2 
million refugees? 


What in the Congo represented the 
National Council for Nigeria and the 


a people, they 


Cameroons (NCNC), a party led mainly 
by Ibos it is true, but one which was 
nevertheless truly aimed at Nigerian 
Unity? Who in the Congo was the equi- 
valent of the Sardauna of Sokoto, so 
powerful that he did not even bother to 
go to the Centre but governed the Feder- 
ation through lieutenants while he him- 
self governed the vital North? What in 
Katanga was the equivalent of the 
Northern People’s Congress (NPC)? 


Or again, who is Biafra’s Tshombe? Who 
in Biafra represents the copper com- 
panies? Africa appealed to the United 
Nations to support Patrice Lumumba; 
why are we (the leaders of African 
nations) not appealing to the United 
Nations to support General Gowon, who 
on this analogy would be Nigeria’s 
Lumumba? 


Perhaps the true answer is that it is 
not necessary; he already has strong 
support. But why is it not necessary? 
Because the Ibos are simply fighting for 
their own survival and therefore have 
no strong supporter. That is their 
strength and weakness: it is the major 
difference between Katanga and Biafra. 


In the one case, foreign economic interest 
was on the side of the secessionists and 
that made them very strong; in the other 
case, foreign economic interest is on 
the side of the Federalists, and makes 
them too very strong. They can even 
quote the OAU Charter on non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of a member 
state.’ The devil can quote Scripture— 
when it suits him. 


The break-up 
of Nigeria 


The break-up of Nigeria is a terrible 
thing. But it is less terrible than that 
cruel war. Thousands of people are 
being shot, bombed, or seeing their 
homes and livelihood destroyed; millions, 
including the children of Africa, are 
starving to death. It is estimated that 
possibly more people have died in this 
war in the last two years than in Vietnam 
in the last ten years. 


We are told that Ojukwu should end the 
terrible sufferings of his people by 
surrender. We are told that he should 
reason thus: “The Nigerians are 
stronger than we are, and they have 
stronger friends than we could ever hope 
to get. If we go on resisting, a combina- 
tion of bombing, starvation and the in- 
evitable epidemics, would exterminate 
us.” Perhaps he should add kindly: 
“Even if the Nigerians never intended 
to exterminate us”. 


He should then convince the Biafran 
people about the wisdom of surrendering 
and duly send the appropriate notice to 
the Nigerians. When the federal govern- 
ment gets this note, they presumably 
say: ‘At last you have come to your 
senses. As you rightly say, we never 
intended to exterminate you; but had you 
gone on resisting we would have con- 
tinued the bombing and the blockade and 
the result would have been exactly the 
same as if we had intended to extermin- 
ate you.” Perhaps they would add, 
kindly: “ But, of course, the fault would 
have been yours.” Then the Biafrans 
surrender and all is well. 


Historically and logically, however, 
surrender on such terms as these—with 
the alternative being extermination—is 
for the purpose of creating empires. 
Surrender to an implacable enemy on his 
own terms, with the only condition being 
that you should not be killed, cannot lead 
ty any kind of friendship, or even tolera- 
ion. 


If it is a battallion which surrenders, the 
soldiers become prisoners-of-war; if it 
is a people, they become a colony, or 
an occupied territory, or something like 
that. Those who surrender cannot become 
an integral part of the conqueror’s terri- 
tory because they did not do so of their 
own free will; they did so as the only 
alternative to death. 


INSPECTING 
THE 
OBSERVERS 


from page 1 


Port Harcourt in October 1968, the local 
Nigerian commander, Colonel Adelunde, 
promised to give General Raab “a jolly 
good hiding” after the Swedish represen- 
tatives had declined to follow the route 
drawn up for the team by the Nigerian 
army. Yet the team’s report, which the 
General signed, stated that the observers 
met with ‘excellent co-operation from 
the military authorities ”’. 


Turning to the first British observer, 
Major General H. T. Alexander, it is no 
longer surprising to find that this officer 
was ready to explain the Nigerian policy 
which is responsible for starvation as 
follows: “One has to understand, or try 
to understand, the federal government’s 
point of view, which is that any form 
of blockade-breaking is an act of war in 
that it increases the will of the people to 
resist’. 


Commenting on this, a well-known 
British journalist remarked on General 
Alexander’s. anxiety to see the Nigerian 
point of view, adding that, “From any 


point of view, Major-General Alexander 
was a curious choice; it was surely un- 
necessary to appoint a person who was 
managing director of an oil handling 
company, London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves, which derived 75% of its 
profits from Shell UK and was later 
(April 1969) to be taken over by Shell 
UK. This firm is the major concession 
holder in Nigerian oil.” 


The Biafrans have long suspected that 
the British members of the observer 
team were in Nigeria primarily to ob- 
serve the security of British oil and other 
investments. This suspicion was greatly 
strengthened recently when the British 
government recalled one of its observers, 
Major Ian Walsworth-Bell—reportedly 
for advising the Nigerians on the con- 
duct of the war. 


Major Walsworth-Bell himself, confirm- 
ing his dismissal, was quoted as saying, 
“YT was carpeted by the Deputy High 
Commissioner, Edward Willan. He said 
they had evidence I was involving my- 
self in Nigerian military matters, exceed- 
ing my duties, and I was finished as an 
observer. I admit I’ve talked about the 
war with Nigerian officers who have 
sought my advice. I am a military man 
and when I get in the company of other 
soldiers we naturally talk tactics.” 
Would any international court dismiss 
the Biafran claims of genocide on the 
evidence of such witnesses? Unlikely 
as it may seem—the British government 
does. 


THEATRE/JAY HAMILTON 


Minstrel King 


Martin Luther King, a play with music 
by Ewan Hooper, Directed by Alan 
Vaughan Williams; designed by Roger 
Butlin, At the Greenwich Theatre 
(through November 15). 


In documenting the tragic history of the 
American Indian for the stage, US piay- 
wright Arthur Kopit chose to tell the 
story within the framework of a Buffalo 
Bill Wild West Show. British actor (and 
director of the newly opened Greenwich 
Theatre) Ewan Hooper, in presenting 
this history of Martin Luther King and 
his role in the civil rights movement in 
America, has used a Minstrel Show as 
his device. 


If Mr Kopit succeeded, as indeed he 
did, why hasn’t Mr’Hooper? The answer 
can perhaps be found in the nature of 
the two forms. If the Wild West Show 
exploited the Indian, it certainly was 
never the gross send-up ‘that the Minstrel 
Show has always tended to be. I found 
that, in Mr Hooper’s play, this fact alone 
made for an unhappy mating of form and 
matter. 

Though the proceedings started in a 
typical minstrel fashion—the entire 
company in black face singing Louisiana 
Hayride—it soon became apparent that 
this would be a minstrel show with a 
difference. This time the caricatures 
would be white. 


In the earlier part of the evening (trac- 
ing the rise of slavery in the South), the 
baddies are right out of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, even to the slink and ‘the over- 
sized black hat. We have an almost un- 
broken run of villains (which one could 
assume includes the entire white popu- 
lation of the United States): from the 
plantation overseer (“ Unconditional 


submission is the only basis for slavery 
.. . Be a severe father”) to the clergy 
(“Christianity will make your slaves 
contented ”’). 


When a liberal does come on the scene, 
she’s the most hissable of the lot, for 
my money, for who should it be but 
our very own Miss Fanny Kemble? It 
seems that on one of her American ‘tours, 
she became engaged to a wealthy Yank, 
name of Pierce Butler (“I’ve never 
heard of a lady butler before ”’—sample 
of Fanny’s wit). When she learns that 
her betrothed’s family has slaves, she is 
appropriately indignant, only to be 
challenged with “you have children 
working in mines”. 

Fanny’s defence: ‘Something will be 
done about it. Besides ‘they do get paid. 
They have homes. They’re free.” Now 
somebody has got to be kidding! 


I would assume that Mr Hooper is re- 
sponsible for these scenes. Unfortunately, 
his handling of Dr King’s life and work 
isn’t much more successful. Over and 
over again the production must rely on 
Dr King’s own words and news pictures 
of Montgomery and Birmingham to tell 
'the story. When Mr Hooper must carry 
the ball he is unable to make his Martin 
Luther King score. 


One cannot really fault the company for 
not rising above the production. When 
Bari Jonson, who plays King, addresses 
us, “I have a dream .. .”, it is the text, 
not Jonson’s delivery, which moves one. 
I have no doubt Mr Hooper feels quite 
strongly about his subject. This, however, 
is not enough. Emotionalism without the 
craftsmanship to temper it can usually 
undermine a chosen subject. It certainly 
does here. 


Letters 


Colleges of 
Education 


I went to a College of Education forty 
years ago and although we read Freud, 
A. S. Neill, Homer Lane and were 
acquainted with “The Playway” \ of 
education and the Dalton System (older 
version of “find out for yourself”) we 
had to be in by 7 pm, were not allowed 
to take boy friends above the ground 
floor, and went daily to compulsory 
chapel with compulsory hats. 


The colleges have moved a long way 
since then, but after reading Chris 
Huxley’s article (October 10) I’m more 
convinced than ever that there shouldn’t 
be Colleges of Education. Why can’t pro- 


spective teachers join in the general fun 
and work at a University, instead of 
being segregated up the hill at Hinskey 
or along the A40 miles out in the 
country? 


Is it because we don’t want our infant, 
primary and secondary modern teachers 
to acyuire degrees and perhaps ideas 
above their station? 


Margery Jones, 
36 Franklin Road, Oxford. 


Tim Daly 


Tim Daly asks me to thank all his 
brothers and sisters who have sent gifts 
or money to buy him comforts for his 
stay in Maidstone Prison. You’ve been 
most generous, some of you anonymously. 


Tim has now been sent all permitted 
gifts and the remainder of the money 
will be spent to help keep him supplied 
with books during the remainder of his 
sentence. Packages of books are still, of 
course, very welcome. Thank you again. 


Adrian Mitchell, 
18 Belsize Crescent, NW3. 
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This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 

post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 

nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 

secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement, 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


13-15 November Thu-Sat 


HULL. 10.36 pm Thursday to 6 pm Saturday. 
Cenotaph. 44-hour Fast. In support of the Mora- 
torium Day in America. Further information 
from: V. Gibbin, c/o 97 Victoria Avenue, Hull. 


14 November Friday 


LONDON EC1. 7.30 pm. Marx Memorial Library, 
37a Clerkenwell Gardens. Situation on Spain. 
L. Daly, Representatives from the Basque 
country and from the Spanish Workers Com- 
missions. 


CRAWLEY. 7.45 pm. Civic Hall. 
speaking. CND. 


CORNWALL 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, 
Beacon, Cambourne. Cornwall Anarchists’ 
monthly meeting. All welcome 


15 November Saturday 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 2-6 pm. Newcastle 
VCOAD Conference, ‘‘ What is Effective Political 
Action? '' Speakers include Minister of Overseas 
Development, ‘Newcastle University. 


book a classified or 


Nigel Calder 


SWANSEA. Springboks v Swansea. RUFO. 


LONDON. 2 pm to 8 pm. Grosvenor Square. 
March Against Death. Continuous picket. Each 
demonstrator will be holding a card with the 
name of a person killed in’Vietnam, which will 
be dropped into a coffin at the end of the 
emo. 


BRISTOL 8. 2.30 pm. Victoria Rooms, Picket 

Australia Centre, Rally and leafleting. Contact: 
eugene Peace Group, Students Union, Queens 
oad. 


NOTTINGHAM. 2.30 pm, Market Square, Demon- 
stration, ‘‘ Biafra: Stop the War'’. University 
and city groups. Secretary (City Group) Mrs 
Carol Murdoch, 66 Beech Avenue, Keyworth, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON E32. $ pm. St Pauls Vicarage, Leopold 


_ Street, Bow Common (Mile End Tube). Speaker: 


Jean Sargeant on Racialist Cricket, Christian 
Anarchists. 


LONDON Wl. 12 noon. Manette Street (corner 
Charing, Cross Road). Poster 'Parade and open- 
air meeting. ‘Chemical and Biological Warfare 
Action Group. 


SURBITON. 2.30 pm to 7 pm. Hillcroft College. 
Youth, Peace and War. Speakers, Sir Michael 
Wright, Keith Suter (UNA Youth) and Margaret 
Quass (CEWC). Tickets 5s (ine tea). Kingston 
UNA. 203 Park Road, Kingston. 


16 November Sunday 


OXFORD. 8 pm. West 37, Somerville College, 
Mrs Myrtle Radley on her experiences on non- 
violence in Norway. ‘‘ Non-Violence in Action "'. 


KINGSTON. 8 pm. 
can Hallas on ‘‘ The British 
1920°". FS. 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 7.45 pm. 
House, Railway Approach. 
“Our recent impressions of 
and Jill Richards. SoF. 


17 November Monday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. John Papworth, London School of Non- 
violence. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


FRANCE, § pm and 9 pm. Paris Salle Wagram 
opening for a short period of Bread and Pup- 
pet Theatre. 5 pm. “ Five’’ (A week of life 
in a Vietnamese village finally destroyed). 9 
pm ‘‘ The cry of the people for meat’. Ad- 
vance tickets from FNAC, 26 Ave de Wagram, 
Paris 8e. 10 franes, students 5 francs. 


17-18 Nov Mon-Tues 


NORTHAMPTON. University Teach-In, Speakers, 
films and exhibition on squatting, tenants asso- 
ciation and direct action. Campaign to Clear 
Hostels and ‘Slums. 3 Osborn Road, London 
El. Cash urgently needed. 


18 November Tuesday 


LONDON WI. 8 pm, St Anne’s House. Anthony 
Grey on ‘‘ Homosexuality and Sexual Deviancy 
in London ”’. 

ISLINGTON. Friendship Festival ’69 on Anti- 
racialism. Programme includes steel ‘banda, 
films, speakers and dancing. Contact: Bob 
Allen, 100a Rochester Row, London SW. 


LONDON SWI. 12.30 to 1.30 pm. Picket at 
Downing Street to demand the end of the 
Nigeria/Biafra War. 

LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, 'St Martin in the 
Fields. Geoffrey Ashe. LSNV,. 


19 November Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Holborn Central Lib- 
rary Theobalds Road. Public Meeting, Joan 
Robinson, Prof of Economies at Cambridge will 


‘‘Three Composers '’. Dun- 
Movement since 


Friends Meetin; 
Illustrated tal 
Vietnam "’. Jack 


give a lecture ‘‘ Economic Policy in China ’’. 
SACU, 


SUSSEX. 8 pm. Hurstpierpoint, 
Policeman’s Lane. ‘‘ Comex 1969 '’: 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Anti-Christmas planning 
meeting. All welcome. CNA. 


EBBW VALE. Springboks v Gwent, RUFO. 
LONDON Nl. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 


Cowdrays, 
UNA. 


Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


LONDON WCI. 6 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
Seminar on the peace movement, ‘‘ Changing 
the Socia! Order ’’. NPC. 


19-20 Nov Wed-Thur 


LEICESTER. University Teach-in. Speakers, 
films and exhibitions on squatting, tenants’ 
associations and direct action, Campaign to 
Clear Hostels and Slums. 


20 November Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street, Oxfam Lunch. 


LONDON WC2, 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. Pat Arrowsmith. LSNV. 


21 November Friday 


READING. 8.30 pm. Reading University, 
Student’s Union Building, Whitenights Park. 
Charity Dance. Killing Floor, Graphite and 
Blue Blood and Disco, Anti-Apartheid. Tickets 
5s at door. In aid of the Stop the 70 Tour. 


21-23 November Fri-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. St Paul’s Church Lane, St Pauls 
Road, Balsall Heath. FoR Mini Project. George 
Lakey on “ Strategy for non-violent revolu- 
tion’. Film and work in Balsall Heath, 


LONDON WC1. NUFTO Hall, 14 Jockey Fields. 

International Conference on Chemical and Bio- 

logical Warfare. Women's International League 

108 Peace and Freedom, 29 Gt James Street, 
1. 


22 November Saturday 


LONDON WC2. 11 am to 11 pm. Africa Centre, 
38 King Street, Covent Garden. ‘‘The New 
Man in Cuba’’, Speakers, documentaries, and 
display of posters, photos, and books. Tickets: 
10s from Secretary, BCA, 24 Gloucester Place. 


LONDON WCi. 11 am to 6 pm. Kingsway Hall, 
Holborn. Peace News Christmas Fair and Re- 
Union. 

LONDON WCi. 10 am to 5 pm. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square. Annual meeting of YCND. 
All supporters welcome to help plan radical 
action for next year. YCND. Details 01-242 3506, 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON WI. 1.30 pm. Assemble Marble Arch. 
Vietnam Mobilisation Mass March, to Trafalgar 
Square. For posters, stickers, leaflets, offers 
of help, donation and any further information: 
Connie Harris, Room 1, 13 White Row, E1. 
Phone 247 9845. 


LONDON NWI. 4 pm onwards. Roundhouse, 
eee Farm. Pop event. Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment, 


26 November Wednesday 


LONDON WCi. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
“ Conscription, Cadet Forces and School re- 
cruiting '’. Meeting open to all, CNA. 


30 November Sunday 


LONDON WCl1. 2 pm onwards. 6 Endsleigh 
Street. March to Honour Conscientious Objec- 
tors of all Nations in prison, awaiting sen- 
tence or awol. Route calls at Embassies and 
Ministries. Arrives 5.30 pm at The Crypt, St 
Martin in the Fields for social meeting. PPU. 


special offer 
for new readers 


6 weeks 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


4 xk Ok 2 
OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE, 


NEWSAGENT: Peace 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
above. Thank You. 


NOTE TO 


Both its friends and its enemies are 
at one in agreeing that Private Eye 
has a “schoolboy sense of humour ” 
—a saleable property on which a 
good time has been had by all. 


And the thing about a “schoolboy 
sense of humour” is that it is 
irreverent, undisciplined, tasteless 
and boisterous. All good properties 
for a satirical paper (or for most 
papers, come to that). So perhaps 
it’s inescapable that this should be 
accompanied by the other salient 
features of schoolboy humour (pub- 
jie or prep-schoolboy that is, most 
especially)—an at times horrifying 
cruelty and bigotry. 


What has set me off like this is a 
jolly page of sniggery in the latest 
issue on the subject of Poove Power. 
Rollicking changing-room _ stuff, 
poking fun at the ridiculous way all 
these nauseating fairies are begin- 
ning to kick up a fuss about being 
pushed around. 


Now I must admit a personal stake 
in this. No, I’m not homosexual. But 
some of the people I most respect, 
admire and like are, and a brutal 
and pointless attack like this sickens 
me. It isn’t just that it will hurt 
homosexual readers who have done 
Private Eye no harm—after all 
homosexuals have to get pretty well 
inured to that kind of thing. 


But what Private Eye is helping to 
do is to substitute for the old in- 
comprehending _intolerance, an 
equally incomprehending, sneering 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


“tolerance”. As if anyone had the 
right to “ tolerate’ what a neighbour 
chooses to get up to sexually. 


What presumably stimulated Private 
Eye’s piece was the emergence in 
America—and, no doubt, soon here— 
of a militant homosexual civil rights 
movement borrowing the slogans 
and style of Black Power in the 
same way the Women’s Liberation 
Movement had previously, and going 
under titles such as Gay Liberation 
Front. There’ve been punch-ups with 
the police when they tried to close a 
gay bar, in New York and so forth. 


It should be noted, of course, that 
this is happening in a country which 
still jails homosexuals on the same 
basis as Britain did until 1967. 


* * * 
The whole question of what it’s 
really like being homosexual in 
America (or anywhere else) is 
opened up better than I’ve ever seen 


it done before in an article in the 
November 15 issue of WIN, by 
David McReynolds, Field Secretary 
of the American War Resisters’ 
League. 


It also is a very brave article, aside 
from the insights that it gives, for 
in it David, for the first time in 
print, lets it be known that he is 
homosexual and that is undoubtedly 
going to bring down quite a lot on 
his head, both from people who ob- 
ject to having a homosexual as WRL 
Field Secretary, and those who 
object to him letting people know, 
and messing up the pacifist image. 


Any such complaints are forestalled 
by David. “The point, friend, 
brother, sister, is that if cowards 
and queers can be in the movement, 
so can you. If I can somehow find 
the courage to write this article, 
which is one of the genuinely 
courageous things I’ve done in my 
life and one of the few things of 
which I am deeply proud, then why 
not you? 


“The job is to open the radical 
movement to all of us. To normalise 
radicalism. To humanise resistance 
to inhumanity.” 


* * 
Janaki Prasad, wife of Devi Prasad, 
secretary of the War Resisters’ 
International, died in London on 
Sunday after a short illness. 


For anyone who met Janaki, even 
rig this is an indescribably sad 
oss. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — 1s extra. Cash 
with order not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box ‘No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


REPLY TO NIXON, Saturday 15, 2 to 8 
pm. Vietnam Moratorium March, Gros- 
venor Square for Total US Withdrawal 
now. Black arm bands please, Organised 
by Group 68, BCPV, CND, BPC, ICDP. 
YOUTH, PEACE AND WAR. Saturday con- 
ference. November 15, 2.30 pm to 7 pm. 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Speakers: Sir 
Michael Wright, Keith Suter (UNA Youth), 
Margaret Quass (CEWC). Tickets 5s (ince 
tea) from organisers: Kingston UNA, 203 
Park Road, Kingston or at door. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen, Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen, Per- 
sonal Service. PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


__E a Sa] 
NEXT WEEK 


Nigel Young 
ON WARS OF 
NATIONAL 


LIBERATION 
eS. 


“— RENOUNCE WAR and JI will never 
support or sanction another ’'. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Shepard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WCl, 


OVER A CENTURY OF WORK to promote 
free thought, rational ethics and civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interes- 
ted Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Road, 
Redear, Teesside, England. 


RELEASE, 24-hour emergency service. 01- 
603 8654. Information and advice on 
arrests, drugs, rents, jobs, divorce, immi- 
gration, civil rights and any other prob- 
lems. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend 
cheque, The resulting dividend will be 


paid into the Peace News Fund. Try 
learning the number, 
Publications 
THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 


from 8 secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d 
free copy from: The Freethinker (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


REALITY, South African liberal _ bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg SA or 
from Housmans Bokshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N11. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for Outspoken views 
and comments; for peace and freedom, 
6d weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read Tri- 
bune, and use dit to express their views. 
Every Friday frém: Newsagents, or 24 St 
John Street, London EC1. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm on- 
wards. 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


For sale 


BIAFRA MATERIAL: Black Cross stickers, 
“1,000 die every day '', 5s a thousand. 
“90 days ’’—the story of Joint Biafra 
Famine Appeal. Send s.a.e. to Biafra In- 
formation, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI1. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT Support This 
War. You The Public Could Stop It. The 
war is Nigeria/Biafra, The words from 
Don McCullins crown-size posters now 
available from Housmans at 2s 6d each. 
The most moving poster of the war. Send 
for copies now. Only 500 printed. 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of 
Peace, Radical and (Political literature 
(any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Ni. TER 4473. 


OVER 3,000 mounted blocks of pictures, 

cartoons which have appeared in Peace 

News over the past 10 years. Up to 2s 6d 

each. ‘Come and rummage at § Caledonian | 
Road, London N1 or at the Peace News 

Christmas Fair at Kingsway Hall, London 

WC2, on November 22nd. 


Cinema 


BLOW YOUR CINEMATIC MIND. New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street W1. 
734 5888. Membership 25s. Students 10s 6d 
48 illustrated pages free now. 
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